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Texas Retail Trade, 1954-1958 


A preliminary 1958 Census of Business report on retail trade, compared 


with previous reports, points to a number of important economic trends 


in Texas. For one thing, the comparison may indicate that economic growth 


is slowing in the state. 


The Bureau of the Census, in the course of preparing its 
final 1958 Census of Business, is issuing a series of pre- 
liminary separate reports on retail trade, wholesale trade, 
and selected service trades. Each of these reports consists 
of two parts: an area report and a subject report. In ad- 
dition, a third report on retail trade in the central business 
districts of large metropolitan centers will be issued. 

A preliminary area report on 1958 retail trade in Texas 
has recently been released. The report lists total 1958 
dollar sales volume in the state for each major classification 
of retail goods, as well as the number of establishments re- 
tailing goods in each category. Comparable data from the 
1954 Census and the relevant percentage changes between 
the two periods give a broad outline of the recent growth 
of retail trade in Texas. The preliminary report also gives 
detailed retail trade statistics, by kind of business, for each 
standard metropolitan area in the state, for each large 
county, and for each large city. Information, though less 
detailed, is also given for all counties and for all cities of 
2,500 or greater population. 

The report as a whole, especially when compared with 
similar reports for previous years, consequently provides 
extensive materials for the analysis of growth trends in not 
only the retail field but in the general economy of the state 
as well. Retail trade is one of the most powerful indicators 
of economic change in a given area; it reflects, for example, 
populatition movements and changing per capita income 
levels, which are in turn closely related to urbanization and 
industrial growth. A detailed analysis of such changes 


would of course require data from outside the retail field, 
but much of the kind of information necessary is not yet 
available for 1958. A preliminary analysis of the Census 
report on 1958 Texas retail trade will serve to highlight a 
number of previously observed economic trends and to 
point to apparent other trends which deserve further study. 
The 1958 Census of Business reports yet to be released 
will provide much additional information, and will also 
help in comparing Texas economic growth with changes in 
the other states and in the nation as a whole. 

Total retail dollar volume in Texas, according to the 
new report, rose 15.3% from 1954 to 1958, for an annual 
average gain of just under 4%. On the surface this seems 
to be a respectable percentage, apparently indicating that 
the economy of the state is growing at a satisfactory if not 
a spectacular rate. An identical percentage increase would 
certainly support such a conclusion for a number of other 
states, but when it is remembered that the population of 
Texas is growing by an estimated 2.4% annually, and 
when allowance is also made for the persistent rise in the 
consumer price index, the 4% figure becomes much less 
comforting. It is true that 1958 was not a good year for 
retail merchants; sales in Texas were down 1% from the 
1957 level. On the other hand, 1954 made much the same 
showing in comparison with 1953, so that if an adjustment 
were made to eliminate the effect of the 1958 recession on 
retail sales, 2 similar adjustment, which would tend to 
cancel out the effect of the first, would have to be made 
(Continued on page 5) 











The Business Situation in Texas 
By FRANCIS B. MAY 


Effects of the steel strike on business activity in Texas 
were plain in October. The Index of Business Activity, after 
rising in September, dropped to 217% of the 1947-49 aver- 
age rate of activity. This 4% decline from the previous 
month’s value left the index 6% above October of 1958. At 
this time last year, the index was rising toward new peak 
levels from its recession low in March. It reached an all- 
time high of 226 this July, the month in which the strike 
began. A number of national barometers of economic ac- 
tivity reached their peak levels in this month also. Texas 
business activity resisted the effects of the strike strongly 
until October when the cumulative effects were too great to 
be resisted completely. 

Miscellaneous freight carloadings in October declined 
2° from September, after adjustment for seasonal vari- 
ation. At 78% of the 1947-49 average the index showed 
the same volume of loadings as in October of last year. Al- 
though the volume of traffic carried by the rails has been 
reduced by the competition of other transportation media 
in recent years, it is still a large portion of all freight haul- 
age. The nation cannot do without the railroads. A strike 
in February would cripple an economy already weakened 
by the steel strike. With foreign competition making itself 
felt to an unusual degree, we may be entering a period of 
severe labor strife over work rules in the early 1960's. Com- 
pulsory arbitration and price fixing by government man- 
date may be urged as palliatives. Neither is a desirable 
solution. 

Crude petroleum production in October was 106% of 
the average produced in 1947-49, after taking seasonal 
factors into account. This was 2% less than September pro- 


duction and 8% less than October of Jast year. Severe pro- 
ration in the second quarter of 1958 reduced excess petro- 
leum stocks to workable levels. Proration was relaxed in 
the third and fourth quarters. In October of that year pro- 
duction had risen to 115% of 1947-49 compared with a 
low of 97% in April. The rise continued through January 
of 1959 when the index touched 125. It has fluctuated 
gradually downward since that time, making a quick spurt 
to 126 in May and continuing the decline in June. A com- 
parison of the number of days production allowed in 1958 
and 1959 is revealing. 


DAYS PRODUCTION ALLOWED 


1958 1959 

January 12 12 
February 1] 1] 
March 9 12 
April 8 1] 
May 8 12 
June 8 10 
July 9 9 
August 11 9 
September 12 9 
October 1] 9 
November 1] 9 
December 12 10 

Total 122 123 
Monthly average 10.2 10.3 


Both years began with 12 days of production allowed 
in January. In 1958 the lean months were concentrated in 
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the second quarter with three consecutive months of 8-day 
proration, the lowest in the history of the industry. By the 
end of the year, production had regained the 12-day level. 

As 1959 progressed, demand for the products of crude of 
Texas origin did not rise at the anticipated rate. Gasoline 
and other refined products inventories began to expand. 
Price weakness developed. The allowable had to be reduced 
because of excessive inventories of refined products posing 
a threat of waste. For five of the six months of the second 
half of the year, only 9-day production was allowed. 

It must be kept in mind that the number of wells to which 
the allowable is applied increases by 175-200 a week so 
that an average of 10. : days allowable in 1959 means more 
production than the . 1 day gain over 1958 would seem to 
indicate. For the first ten months of 1959 production aver- 
aged 6% higher than for the January-October period of 
1958. There were 99 days of production allowed for this 
period in 1958 and 104 in the first ten months of 1959. A 
5% gain in days of production allowed contrasted with a 
6% gain in actual production under these rules. This sub- 
stantial recovery was the net effect of two factors: (1) 
quick recovery from a lowered level of demand due to the 
1958 recession; and (2) a quick elimination of excess 
crude inventories resulting from the Suez incident. This 
kind of cyclical rebound usually exceeds the long-term 
growth rate of an industry. This rate for oil at present 
seems to be about 3% compounded annually. 

October demand would probably have been at a higher 
level if it were not for the effect of the steel strike on con- 
sumers’ use of automobiles and consumption of gasoline 
and on industrial consumption of fuel oil. 

The latest McGraw-Hill survey of capital spending by 
industry shows that, for the nation, 4% less money will be 
invested in oil production facilities in 1960 than in 1959. 
Part of this reduction will be in Texas since it is the largest 
producing state. This does not mean that production of oil 
will be affected to a corresponding degree. New techniques 
are making it possible to produce more oil with a smaller 
investment per barrel produced. 

The index of crude oil runs to stills in Texas showed 
a 1% gain from September to October, after allowing for 
seasonal factors. At 138% of the 1947-49 average runs it 
was 5% below the level of 146% attained in October of 
last year. This was the highest value of the index in that 
year, as it represented a high point in the cyclical upswing 
in the index from its recession low of 127 in May of 1958. 
This upswing continued to a peak volume of 155 in May of 
this year. At that time the condition of inventories of re- 
fined products caused cutbacks which carried the index to 
low values of 137 in August and September. This self-re- 
straint has been partly the result of reduced production 
of crude and partly voluntary on the part of some refiners. 

During the course of development of the petroleum in- 
dustry, a pattern of pricing developed which placed the 
major advantage with the producer. He sold the high- 
margin product. Refining and marketing were not the 
primary sources of profits, albeit their contribution was an 
important one. 

The immense surplus of crude that developed during 
the decade of the 1950's is changing the situation some- 
what. Emphasis on expanding markets in order to consume 
more of this bountiful supply is increasing. Efforts to im- 
prove profit margins on refined products are increasing. 
The exploitation of the supermarket concept as applied to 
the service station is one manifestation of this change. 
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Since the number of companies which are rich in re- 
fining capacity but poor in crude production is decreasing, 
companies that are primarily crude producers have a nar- 
rower market for their output. They must merge with large 
marketers of refined products or make the large capital in- 
vestment in refining, bulk terminals and service stations 
needed to capture a portion of the retail market. Merger 
efforts must meet the approval of the Attorney General. 
Approval has been denied in some recent cases. Some of 
these companies may be forced to dump crude on the w orld 
market as a temporary measure. 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 
(1947-49 = 100) 








Percent change 


Oct 1959 





Oct 1959 
Oct Sept Oct from from 
Index 1959 1959 1958 Sept 1959 Oct 1958 
Texas Business Activity 217 225 204 — 4 + 6 
Miscellaneous freight 
earloading in S.W. district 78 80 78 — 2 bad 
Crude petroleum production 106* 108* 115 — 2 — 8 
Crude oil runs to stills 138 137 146 + 1 — 5 
Total electric power 
consumption 403* 418* 345 — 4 + 
Industrial electric power 
consumption 376* 382% 334 — 2 + 13 
Bank debits - : 259 269 243 — 4 5 ak. 
Ordinary life insurance sales 418 408 409 —) ¥ +. 
Total retail sales 229° 218r 210r + 8 + 9 
Durable goods sales 188* 159r 147r + 18 + 28 
Nondurable goods sales 250* 242r 243r + 8 + 3 
Urban building permits issued 284 223 258 + 27 + 10 
Residential 260 277 318 — 6 — 18 
Nonresidential = . 341 183 197 + 86 + 73 





Adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual averages and farm 
cash income. 

* Preliminary. 

r Revised. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


Total electric power consumption in Texas in October 
was 4% below the September level, after allowing for 
seasonal factors. It was 17% above October of last year. 
The drop occurred in both residential and industrial power 
consumption. Industrial power consumption dropped 2% 
in October, only half as much as total consumption. This 
implies a substantial drop in residential and commercial 
consumption. Industrial consumption was 13% above Oc- 
tober of 1958. The early arrival of cooler weather this 
fall was a factor in the reduction of residential and com- 
mercial consumption, for it reduced the need for air con- 
ditioning. 

Ordinary life insurance sales in October gained 2% 
over September, after seasonal adjustment. The index was 
2% above October of last year. Life insurance sales have 
been generally good this year, exceeding 1958 levels in 
nine of the last ten months. The average volume of sales in 
1958 was 6% above 1957. There has not been a year in 
this decade when average monthly life insurance sales in 
the state have not increased over the preceding year, includ- 
ing the recession years of 1954 and 1958. Rapid population 
growth and increasing per capita income have been power- 
ful stimulants to insurance sales. 

Retail sales surged strongly upward in October, rising 


8% above the preceding month, after seasonal adjustment. 
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The total was 9% above October of last year. Sales of both 
durable and nondurable goods rose, with the strongest rise 
occurring in sales of durables. 

The 18% month-to-month gain in sales of durables 
placed sales of this category 28% above October of 1958. 
Motor vehicle dealers enjoyed the largest gains, followed 
by farm implement dealers and stores selling furniture and 
home appliances. Average monthly sales of automobiles for 
the first ten months of this year were 23% greater than for 
the same period of 1958. 

Sales of nondurables rose 3% in October, after seasonal 
adjustment. They were 3% above October of 1958. Early 
arrival of cool weather was responsible for a rise in apparel 
sales several times the usual magnitude of gain from Sep- 
tember to October. Drug store sales and those of general 
merchandise stores both showed greater than seasonal 
gains. 

Urban building permits issued in October rose 27% 
over September, taking seasonal factors into account. This 
substantial rise placed the index 10% above the year-ago 
level. The rise was due to a tremendous 86% spurt in non- 
residential permits offsetting a 6% decline in residential 
permits. Increases in the nonresidential category were 
greatest for motels, office buildings, and public works and 
utilities. A smaller but very welcome increase occurred in 
factory and workshop buildings. The average monthly gain 
in these last categories this year was 17% over the January- 
October period of 1958. 

It is likely that the decline in residential permits will 
bottom out fairly soon. The number of home starts in the 
United States in 1960 is expected to be about 1,200,000, 
down about 11% from the 1,350,000 estimated for 1959. 
Mortgage money is expected to become slightly more plenti- 
ful in the second quarter of 1960. Congress, when it con- 
venes, will very likely vote new relief to the home building 
industry. 

As the last year of a decade of great progress for Texas 
comes to a close, we can look to the future with confidence. 
New industries will be established to broaden the base of an 
economy that is already well diversified. The 1960’s will be 
a decade in which industrial applications of discoveries in 
the fields of atomic energy, electronics, nucleonics, and 
space vehicles will quicken. Economic growth of the nation 
will benefit the state’s economy to an equal degree. There 
will be more Texans, and they will be living better than 
ever before. 


REFINERY STOCKS* 


(in thousands of barrels) 








Oct 1959 Oct 1959 





Oct Sept Oct from from 
Area and product 1959 1959 1958 Sept 1959 Oct 1958 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline 176,147 175,857 168,476 se + 5 
Distillate . 181,546 174,169 166,414 + 4 + 
Residual ; 58,050 59,524 67,580 — 2 — 14 
Kerosene $3,085 32,281 82,374 + 2 + 2 

TEXAS 

Gasoline 27,882 27,290 28,976 + 3 — 4 
Distillate : 22,665 21,940 21,118 + 8 + 7 
Residual 8,711 8,774 10,213 — 1 — 15 
Kerosene . 3,850 3,790 8,871 + 2 — il 





* Figures shown for week ending nearest last day of the month. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Texas Retail Trade, 1954-1958 
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for 1954. Furthermore, even if the 1958 recession had not 
occurred it is unlikely that retail volume between 1954 
and 1958 would have risen by much more than 20%, and 
while a single percentage point difference in average annual 
growth rates can be highly significant, in this case it would 
do little to change the impression that the tremendous post- 
war expansion of the Texas economy is losing some of its 
steam. 

This impression is reinforced by a comparison of 1954 
and 1958 retail trade in Texas with comparable data for 
1948. In the decade 1948-1958 retail dollar volume in the 
state rose by 60%. The increase for the six-year period 
1948-1954 was 38%. The 15% gain shown for the 1954— 
1958 period is of course calculated from a much larger base 
figure than are the two comparisons with 1948, but it is 
significant that from 1948 to 1954 the retail trade gain in 
Texas averaged about $419 million annually while for the 
1954-1958 period the average annual increase dropped to 
$127 million. Even after other considerations are taken into 
account, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that retail 
trade seems to reflect a slowing of the economic growth of 
Texas from the rate which obtained in the late forties and 
early fifties. It is some comfort to observe that 1959 re- 
tail sales in the state will be in the neighborhood of $750 
million greater than last year, but, again, if the recession 
had not depressed 1958 buying, especially of durables, the 
improvement would be much less, probably in the neigh- 
borhood of 4%. It will be important to see whether 1960 
volume—assuming no major economic dislocations—ad- 
vances significantly from the 1959 level. 

The Texas economy is expanding, of course. Presumably 
what is desired, however, is a kind of growth that will be 
translated into a rising standard of living for the great ma- 
jority of the Texas population, and a living standard that 
is rising at least as rapidly as that in the United States as 
as a whole. In recent years the population of Texas has been 
growing half again more rapidly than the U. S. rate, and if 
this population trend continues the economic growth of 
Texas is going to have to be substantially faster than U. S. 
economic growth if Texas per capita disposable income is 


to maintain its relative position. The only solution to the 
problem, it is widely believed, is a greater level of indus- 
trial growth. 

Judging from a comparison of the 1954 and 1958 reports 
on retail trade alone, it is evident that there are a number of 
areas in Texas which have substantially expanded their 
economies. For example, at least fifteen counties with re- 
tail sales of over $25 million experienced a 1954-1958 
retail trade growth of more than 25%. These counties were 
Bell, Brazoria, Cameron, Ector, El Paso, Guadalupe, Har- 
ris, Howard, Kleberg, Midland, Orange, Palo Pinto, 
Reeves, San Patricio, and Scurry. Houston and El Paso, 
among the state’s larger cities, have their appropriate 
counties in this list; but with the further exceptions of 
Odessa and Midland no other cities with populations ex- 
ceeding 40,000 are in the counties listed. It is also note- 
worthy that agriculture is a major economic activity in a 
majority of these counties, and, remembering the drouth 
on the one hand and the high level of agricultural income 
on the other, it appears probable that significant economic 
growth exceeding 25% in the four-year period was con- 
fined to no more than five or six of these counties and their 
respective cities. 

Retail trade expansion in Dallas County (+18%), Tar- 
rant (+17%), Bexar (+18%), Travis (+15%), Mc- 
Lennan (+7%), Jefferson (+11%), and Potter (+14%) 
are typical of gains in most of the state’s major metropol- 
itan areas. Harris County (+29%) is the most outstand- 
ing exception. One would have expected a number of these 
population concentrations to have shown a substantially 
higher rate of gain than the state as a whole. Though the 
Census report does support the observation that economic 
growth is spilling out of the major Texas cities into their 
neighboring cities and counties, it is hardly to be expected 
that fringe growth can adequately supplant healthy ex- 
pansion in the central business districts. 


Further details of the 1958 retail trade report will 
be presented next month in the Review’s regular re- 
tail trade column. 





William J. Reilly Receives Marketing Award 


The American Marketing Association’s Paul D. Converse Awards for 1959 were recently given to four 
outstanding men in the marketing field in connection with the sixth Biennial Marketing Symposium, sponsored 
by the Marketing Department of the University of Illinois. 

Among the four selected was William J. Reilly, best known for “Reilly’s Law of Retail Gravitation.” The 
law, familiar to every marketing student, is a mathematical formula for determining retail relationships be- 
tween adjacent population centers. The formula and others derived from it are used, for example in calculating 
how purchasers living in intermediate areas divide their purchases between competing trading centers and 
thus in determining the best locations for retail stores. 

Mr. Reilly did much of his early writing for the Bureau of Business Research of The University of Texas, 
which has recently reprinted the original 1929 study, Methods for the Study of Retail Relationships (available 
for $1.00), in which Mr. Reilly first presented his “Law of Retail Gravitation.” 

Mr. Reilly, currently head of the National Institute for Straight Thinking, has also written Marketing In- 
vestigations and other studies. Much of his early work in the retail field was done with Professor Converse 
(whom the awards honor), pioneer marketing scholar and past president of the American Marketing Associ- 
ation, who was recently Visiting Professor of Marketing at The University of Texas. 
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Retail Trade: 


TEXAS RETAIL SALES REACH 
NEW OCTOBER HIGH 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


Total retail sales in Texas in October rose to a new 
high for the month. At an estimated $1,221.2 million, they 
were 10% above sales in the preceding month (which after 
adjustment for seasonal variation amounted to a strong 
7% September-to-October rise) and 9% above the October 
1958 total. Total sales for the January-October 1959 period, 
estimated at $11,174.4 million, were 7% above the dollar 
total in the same period a year ago. 

Texas retail trade activity in October closely paralleled 
the national over-all trade pattern for the month. Total 
U. S. retail volume was also at a record October high and 
as in Texas was 9% above volume in October 1958. How- 
ever, after seasonal adjustment the nation’s retail sales 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES IN TEXAS 
(Unadjusted fer seasonal variation) 








Percent change 





~ Oct "B89 Oct ’59 Jan-Oct ’59 


Oct Jan-Oct from from from 
Sept ’59 Oct ’58 Jan-Oct 58 





Type of store 1959 1959 
Millions of dollars 
Total ..............« ISS i764 + 10 + 9 + 7 
Nondurable goods ... 890.4 8,007.5 + 6 + 8 + 8 
Durable goods* ..... 880.8 3,166.9 + 19 + 28 + 19 





* Contains automotive stores, furniture stores, and lumber, building 
material and hardware stores. 


showed less than half (3%) the Texas adjusted September- 
to-October increase. On the other hand, ten-month 1959 
U. S. retail sales were 8% greater than the corresponding 
total a year ago, for a slightly greater improvement than 
was posted in Texas. The Texas lag, though small, is sig- 
nificant, and it does not seem possible to explain it as the 
result of a greater effect of the recession on 1958 U. S. re- 
tail sales. U. S. sales last year were at roughly the 1957 
level; in Texas there was a slight decline. 

Based on sales in January-October, total 1959 Texas re- 
tail trade volume is estimated at $13,658 million, or about 
8% greater than in 1958. Even if November and December 
volume does not measure up to expectations (and Christ- 
mas buying especially is generally expected to be high) 
retail sales in Texas in 1959 will still be at a substantially 
higher level than in any previous year. 

The major portion of the strong September-to-October 
total retail sales gain in Texas was due to a much larger 
advance by the durable goods category. October sales of 
durables, estimated at $330.8 million, were 19% above 
such sales in the preceding month. Virtually all of the gain 
was significant; there is normally little change in durables 
volume from September to October. The seasonally ad- 
justed monthly index of durables sales rose from 159 in 
the earlier month to 188, at which level it was 28% higher 
than in October 1958 (in contrast to an 18% rise between 
the two months in U. S. durables sales). Texas durables 
volume for January-October was 19% above the 1958 
cumulative period. 

Sales of nondurable goods on the average ordinarily 
constitute over 70% of total retail dollar volume, however, 
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and sales of nondurables in Texas in October and in Jan- 
uary-October, though up from the corresponding 1958 
totals, lagged far behind gains in the durables category. 
October sales of nondurables, estimated at $890.4 million, 
were 6% above the September total. In this category, also, 
there is little seasonal variation between the two months, 
and the adjusted nondurables index rose from its Septem- 
ber value of 242 to 250. Compared with October 1958, how- 
ever, the gain was a modest 3% (in contrast to a 5% rise 
nationally). For the 10-month period, sales of nondurables 
in Texas, at an estimated $8,007.5 million, were also 3% 
above nondurables sales in the same period a year ago. 
Sales by store types. Among durable goods stores, 
motor vehicle dealers (+26%) and automotive stores 
(+26%) reported strong gains from September; this was 
generally characteristic of reports in these classifications 
over the nation as a whole. In Texas both categories re- 
ported even larger increases from October 1958; sales by 
motor vehicle dealers were up a remarkable 40%. The 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Seuree: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 





Normal 








seasonal* Actual 
Number of Jan- 
reporting Oct’59 Oct’59 Oct’59 Oct’59 
establish- from from from from Jan- 
Kind of business ments Sept’59 Sept’59 Oct’58 Oct ’58 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores - 257 + 38 + 25 + 87 + 22 
Furniture & household 
appliance stores 149 + 65 + 6 + 9 + 10 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 273 + 8 — 2 — 2 + 9 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores 186 + 2 + 10 + 6 + 6 
Drug stores 130 + 1 + 6&6 + 4 + 6 
Eating and drinking places 83 + 5 + 65 — 1 + 2 
Food stores 284 se + 10 + 1 — 1 
Gasoline and service 
stations . 482 + 8 — 8 + 6 + 5& 
General merchandise stores 211 + 10 + 16 + 6 + 6 
Other retail stores 246 + 2 + 4 + 6 + 10 





* Average seasonal change from preceding month to current month. 
** Change is less than half of one percent. 


latter category also reported the largest cumulative im- 
provement (+23%) in the over-all nondurables classifi- 
cation, again closely followed by automotive stores 
(+22%). 

Among the three major nondurables classifications, 
furniture and household appliance stores reported a 5% 
sales gain from September and a 9% improvement in vol- 
ume from October 1958; the category showed a 10% in- 
crease from January-October 1958. On the other hand, 
sales by lumber, building material, and hardware stores, 
which normally rise by about 8% from September to Oc- 
tober, fell by 2%, though in the cumulative comparison 
they were well ahead (+-9%) of last year. Most of the Sep- 
tember-to-October decrease was the effect of a 14% drop 
in sales by farm implement dealers. 

Among nondurable goods stores, only two of the 21 dif- 
ferent types of stores reported dollar declines from Sep- 
tember. Sales by office, store, and school supply dealers fell 
13%, and sales by gasoline and service stations, in con- 
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trast to an expected 3% seasonal gain, dropped 8%. Vir- 
tually every other nondurables category not only reported 
dollar gains from September, but gains substantially larger 
than seasonally indicated. Sales by apparel stores, for ex- 
ample, which usually rise by 2% from September to Octo- 
ber, actually increased 10%. Food store sales, ordinarily 
unchanged between the two months, showed a strong 10% 
increase this October. It is significant, however, that among 
the seven major classifications into which all retail sales 
(both durable and nondurable) are divided, for the Jan- 
uary-October period sales by food stores in Texas were the 
only category to show a decrease (—1%) from last year. 
The decrease of course was caused by a general decline in 
retail food prices. 

Volume of department and apparel stores. Total 
October sales by Texas department and apparel stores were 
11% above sales in the preceding September and 5% 
above October 1958; a 6% gain from 1958 was posted in 
the 10-month comparison. Month-to-month showings of 
such stores in individual Texas cities varied widely, but 10- 
month sales showed much more uniformity. Most notable 
September-to-October gains were reported from Beaumont 
(+45%), Corpus Christi (+23%), Dallas (+12%), Fort 
Worth (+18%), and Waco (+33%). Decreases were re- 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 








Credit 
ratios* 


Collection 
ratios** 
Number of 

reporting Oct Oct Oct Oct 








Classification stores 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Pon AR + ee 55 70.9 70.5 40.8 40.6 
BY CITIES 

Austin . 5 64.7 64.9 61.7 52.5 
Dallas 6 81.1 80.1 43.0 43.9 
El Paso 3 57.5 59.0 29.8 81.0 
Galveston 4 65.5 67.4 48.0 46.7 
Houston 3 74.5 73.8 42.9 43.0 
San Antonio 3 78.8 70.7 41.1 48.9 
eee sssieee 4 57.8 58.8 46.1 44.1 

BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 

(over $1 million) .... : 17 712.8 78.0 40.1 88.9 
Department stores 

(under $1 million) : 16 47.2 47.1 44.1 42.0 
Dry goods and apparel stores 5 74.0 60.9 57.8 56.5 
Women’s specialty shops : 11 68.5 66.3 40.8 44.7 
Men’s clothing stores . : 6 68.4 712.7 45.6 48.1 

BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $1,500,000 . i. es 21 12.7% 72.0 40.5 40.8 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 whee 12 57.9 58.4 46.7 45.6 
$250,000 to $500,000 ... ea 12 46.4 60.1 41.9 40.6 
Less than $250,000 — 10 51.6 50.4 43.9 42.0 





* Credit sales divided by net sales. 
** Collections during the month divided by accounts unpaid on the first 
of the month, 
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ported from El] Paso (—11%), Lockhart (—11%), and 
Victoria (—5%); all 26 other reporting cities showed 
gains. In the 10-month cumulative showing only El Paso 
recorded a decrease (—3%). 

Sales in Texas cities. Among the 26 cities reporting 
enough retailers to permit individual city total retail sales 
listing, Amarillo (—3%) and Harlingen (—12%) were 
the only ones to show September-to-October declines; none 
of the 26 cities, however, reported a decrease from October 
a year ago. September-to-October gains varied consider- 
ably; reports from the state’s largest cities were typical: 
Austin (+13%), Dallas (+22%), El Paso (+14%), Fort 
Worth (+6%), Houston (+7%), and San Antonio 
(+5%). 


Newspaper Advertising Linage 
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Secondary trade indicators. Of 126 Texas cities 
which reported postal receipts for the September 19—Octo- 
ber 16 period, 105 reported greater receipts than in the 
preceding four-week term; 17 cities reported decreases. 
Compared with September 20—October 17, 1958, increases 
were recorded in 68 cities and lower receipts in 48. 

Advertising linage in 24 Texas daily newspapers in Oc- 


tober was up 12% from linage in the preceding month and 
% above October 1958. 


Consumer’s Prices in the U.S. 
Index « Unadjusted for seasonal variation . 1947-1949-100 
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~ Percent change LPG: NEW GIANT IN THE TEXAS 
Seti set22- OIL AND GAS INDUSTRY 
1959 1959 


from from 
Sept19- Aug22—- Sept20- Aug 22— Sept 20- By JOE CARROLL RUST 
Oct 16 Sept 18 Oct17 Sept18 Oct17 














City 1959 1959 1958 1959 1958 ; : : 
mt In this corner—liquefied petroleum gas—a major con- 
Borger... $15,652 $14,007 $19,121 +12 —18 . : ; 
Brownfield or sto Hon tender for the Texas oil crown against the long-time champ- 
Cameron 6,020 6,025 8,083 aa ion, crude. Although LP-gas ranks third (behind crude and 
Childress... 5,764 4,602 5540 +25 + 4 natural gas) in the oil-derived products in both production 
Cohume _ 1S Ue LTC and consumption, it is the fastest growing product in the 
Coleman . 6,721 6,090 7,004 + 10 — 4 . 7 aie “2.5 
Crystal City ”  gse7 2.958 e811 +18 +25 industry. Nationally the rate of growth of this phase of the 
Cuero nies. 5,047 5,086 + 17 + 16 oil industry is second only to the rate of growth of televis- 
Denison - 24,063 16,270 + 48 ion. The average annual sales increase for LPG since 1950 
Eagle Pass 7,591 5,704 6.540 +33 + 16 . 1): 
~ ‘ 
mei ay pone + sila es has been approximately 500 million gallons. 
El Campo 9.301 8.786 10442 + 6 —d1i1 LP-gases are those single component hydrocarbons 
Gainesville 14,323 «11,875 + 26 which make up the heavier constituents of natural gas 
Gatesville 4,544 8,895 4114 + 34 + 10 liquids, chiefly butane and propane, but also isobutane and 
Graham 8,563 7,678 5904 +12 + 45 b “i . 
Sales npaned yng i utane-propane mixtures. LPG is a by-product of both 
aiahe Wheaton 1,908 1,460 2190 + 81 — 18 crude oil refining and natural gas processing. These gases 
Hillsboro 6,261 6,484 106 —3 —16 are gaseous at normal atmospheric pressure and tempera- 
meemaerinte a6.708 soe — Te 6h ture (60°F), but may be liquefied under a pressure rang- 
Kenedy 4,064 3,392 8377 +20 + 20 wne f a cial ; ‘ach at 100°F and 
nsec 8.082 7.088 a eo ef ing from 50 to 195 pounds per square inch at 100°F an 
Kerrville 12,240 10,672 11,726 +15 + 4 stored in pressurized steel bottles and tanks. Thus, the 
Kingsville 18,729 13,004 14,519 + 44 + 29 common name for LPG—“bottled gas.” 
~pgy-taened ei papa ee ee ee Liquefied petroleum gas was for many years the un- 
La Grange 5,753 4,056 4,706 + 42 + 22 ° on 2 Sees 
pales 9.375 6895 1005 +36 — 7 wanted child of the oil industry. As natural gas was initially 
Littlefield 5,770 4,578 7852 +26 —27 a waste product in the production and refining of oil, LPG 
eta 8,984 2,840 —_— +2 —2 was burned off as waste in oil refining and in the processing 
— payed “pe ae re Pe i ; of natural gas and gasoline. Not until the early 1920's did it 
Siheiiate 5.480 4141 4593 + 32 + 19 become an important sideline product in natural gasoline 
Palestine 15,060 10,867 18682 +39 + 10 plant operation. In 1922, the first notable year for LPG 
Pecos 17066 = 18,750 18,718 + Hh Cl (8 production, consumption was little more than 200,000 gal- 
Pittsburg 3,749 8,410 4997 +10 —25 . . . 
cia myer 5000 a + a eee lons, and the high cost of production, transportation, and 
Sweetwater 15,734 10,181 18,782 +655 —16 distribution limited the development of profitable markets. 
Taft 3,140 2,526 8284 +24 — 4 National consumption was not more than 300,000 gallons 
Terrell... 8.965 6,895 7,553 +80 + 19 in 1925 when Texas set up a statute to regulate the LPG 
Waxahachie 10,736 11,182 1095 — 4 — 2 ; ; : 
Senthinginns 9.328 7856 oo « Nig a industry. This law was amended in 1951. 
Yoakum 10,328 9650 10973 + 7 4— 6 The initial use of LPG was as fuel for cooking in areas 
far from natural gas pipelines. About 1926 several large 
or Ghnnee ts tenn than enelelt af ene gaevent. national oil companies began to develop new markets for 





LPG, and unit cost of recovery began to drop as the de- 
mand increased. In 1928, the same year Texas became the 
Bureau of Business Research Publications top producer of natural gas, LPG was first used as a gaso- 
line additive and as an industrial fuel. Prior to that time, 
, 4 “ the gas had been sold in small pressure containers, but in 
Fluctuations in United States that year was first stored in large pressurized tanks. LPG 
became a raw material for the chemical industry in 1937. 


Imports from Brazil, Columbia, Spurred by increased demand during World War II and 


hi ; % striving to meet new markets being developed for its use, 
Cc ile, and Mexico, 1919-1954 LP-gas since the late 1920’s has been a booming business. 
No. |, Studies in Latin-American Business In little more than 35 years, consumption of LPG has in- 


creased more than 30,000%. 
Approximately 75% of LPG production in this country 


By Calvin Patton Blair is distilled from natural gasoline liquids, 25% refined from 
; ; crude oil. LP-gases, along with natural gasoline, are found 
Assistant Professor of International in their natural state combined with natural gas and crude 


petroleum in oil pools and gas fields. When combined with 
oil as it is pumped from the ground, the natural gas liquids 
are separated from the crude at the wellhead. Some LPG 
remains in the crude. At a natural gasoline plant, where 
two dollars both natural gasoline liquids and gas field gas are pro- 
cessed, the natural gas is separated from the liquids in 
absorption towers and the dry gas is piped to homes for 
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Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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fuel. LPG is then boiled off the remaining liquids in sta- 
bilizer columns, condensed to liquids, and separated into 
its various gases (butane, propane, etc.). A similar process 
is used in separating LPG from crude oil at a refinery. 

In January 1958, Texas had 31 cycling plants turning 
out LP-gas, one of the largest of which was a plant op- 
erated by Humble Oil & Refining Company at Katy. This 
plant is one of the largest of its type in the world. Produc- 
tion capacity of these 31 plants then was as follows: by 
cycling, propane, 5,548,388 gallons per day; butane, 
3,154,226; isobutane, 816,342; mixtures, 1,789,806; by 
fractionation, propane, 1,031,450; butane, 1,305,634; iso- 
butane, 312,500; mixtures, 130,200. 

Liquefied petroleum gases include the most efficient of 
fuels as yet produced. Butane is even-burning and burns at 
roughly two and one-half times the temperature of natural 


Total Electric Power Use in Texas 
‘i Index ° Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949+100 
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gas, or at about 2300°F. It boils at 31°F, while propane 
boils at —44°F, making both self-vaporizing at normal 
atmospheric temperature. Butane is twice as heavy as air; 
propane, one and one-half times as heavy. Thus, as gases, 
both will settle to the ground when released. 

Total production of LP-gas in the nation in 1958 was 
some 9.15 billion gallons, of which Texas produced ap- 
proximately 4.5 billion gallons. Louisiana ranked second 
behind Texas in LPG production in 1958 with approxi- 
mately 953,825,000 gallons. During the period January- 
August 1959, more than 1.999 billion gallons (47.6 million 
42-gallon barrels) of LPG was recovered at gas wells and 
from casinghead gas in the state. In January-July 1959, 
another 2.6 billion gallons was produced at plants and re- 
fineries in Texas. West Texas produced the largest single 
portion of this total, some 1.06 billion gallons. The Gulf 
Coastal Plain stood second with 944,630,000 gallons. 

Approximately 47% (or 3.5 billion gallons) of the 1958 
total national LP-gas sales of some 7.59 billion gallons went 
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for domestic use, primarily for heating. Some 9,000,000 
families in the United States depend on LP-gas as heating 
fuel. Sales to Texas’ domestic consumers of LP-gas, chiefly 
for heating in rural communities, from October 1, 1958, to 
June 30, 1959, were unofficially 687.69 million gallons (as 
compiled from reports to the LP-Gas Division, Texas Rail- 
road Commission. The unofficial figure is short of the ac- 
tual total due to late dealer reports not yet processed). The 
Division lists 601,234 domestic tanks in use in Texas. De- 
liveries to Texas domestic consumers from October 1, 1957, 
through September 30, 1958, was 1,072, 207, 097 gallons. 
During the period September 1958—August 1959, license 
issuances totaled 2,976, with a license fee collection of 
$93,204.60. Issuances from September 1957 to August 
1958 were 2,639; collections, $91,279.61. Installation of 
domestic tanks in the state totaled 16,146 from September 
1958 to August 1959. 

Six Southwestern states consumed some 43% of the total 
LP-gas sales in 1957. Texas is not only the nation’s largest 
single LP-gas producer, but the state in 1957 was respon- 
sible for approximately 32% of total Southwestern con- 
sumption. New England in the same year accounted for 
less than 2% of national consumption (total sales in 1957 
were approximately 6.9 billion gallons) . Texas in 1957 con- 
sumed 421.885,000 gallons of LP-gas for domestic and 
commercial use, 344,042,000 gallons for motor fuel. 

Infrequent use of these gases in the East previously was 
due to lack of adequate transportation and storage facili- 
ties. But this situation slowly is being corrected by LPG 
producers. In fact, the more than 40% increase in sales of 
LP-gas since 1953 has been due to improved storage fa- 
cilities and transportation, producers claim. In 1957, thir- 
teen pipelines for transmission of LP-gas led from Texas 
and Louisiana, but more than 86% of the product was 
moved by truck and tank car. The conversion in 1958 of 
the Little Big Inch pipeline from transmission of natural 
gas to refined petroleum products (including LPG) will 
significantly step up LP-gas transport by pipeline. Oil pro- 
ducts can be pumped through the line at approximately 
5,000 barrels per hour. 

One of the main lines of the Little Big Inch extends be- 
tween Texas Eastern Transmission’s LP-gas storage reser- 
voir at Mont Belvieu, 25 miles east of Houston, and an 
accumulation terminal at Todhunter, Ohio, just north of 
Cincinnati. The former is the largest underground LP-gas 
storage reservoir in the nation, composed of twin caverns 
drilled 3,500 feet into a huge salt dome. Each cavern, filled 
with propane, has a capacity of 21 million gallons. One well 
went into operation in November 1959, and the other is to 
be put in use in March 1960. LP-gas is pumped 10 miles 
to the reservoir from Baytown through a 12-inch pipeline. 

Texas has led in underground storage of LPG almost 
from the beginning of its use. The state’s first LPG under- 
ground reservoir was located in a salt dome near Kermit. 
The LP-Gas Division in September 1958 listed 155 under- 
ground caverns with a total (water gallon) capacity of 
1,221,321,700 gallons. Texas capacity now stands at 1,242,- 
994,100 galons, according to the September 28, 1959 issue 
of The Oil and Gas Journal. Louisiana stands second with 
161,616,000 gallons. Twenty-two states use underground 
LPG storage, with a total capacity of 1.85 billion gallons. 
Actual storage, however, is approximately 1.02 billion gal- 
lons. The Wall Street Journal in early October reported 
that LPG storage is up more than 252 million gallons from 
only five years ago. 
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Besides being drilled into salt domes, where the cavity is 
hewn out by a forced stream of water, storage caverns are 
mined in salt layers, shale, granite, chalk, and oil, gas, and 
water sands. According to research compiled in September 
1959 by The Oil and Gas Journal, 34 companies operate 
LPG storage caverns in Texas. Twenty-four use caverns 
for butane storage, 32 for propane, and 15 for butane-pro- 
pane mixtures. Storage reservoirs in salt domes are 
stretched along the Gulf Coastal Plain, through the western 
section of the Piney Woods, and across the mid-northern 
section of the Post Oak Belt; salt layer reservoirs across the 
northwestern part of the Edward’s Plateau, the northeast 
section of the Mountain and Basin Region, the southwest- 
ern part of the Lower Plains, and the southeast High Plains. 

Above-ground bulk storage away from refineries is listed 
by the LP-Gas Division at 2,715 tanks, with a 21,812,505 
water gallon capacity. Although truck tanks are being con- 
verted to twin units and “blimp” tanks for more careful 
handling, 4,311 of the single units still are in use. Some 
14,500 motor fuel tanks are listed. 

The use of LPG in chemical and synthetic rubber pro- 
duction provides a fast-growing market. LP-gas is both a 
raw material and solvent in the making of synthetic organic 
chemicals. Approximately 1.9 billion gallons of the 1958 
national LPG sales were to chemical plants; .4 billion gal- 
lons to rubber producers. For instance, LPG is used in the 
production of isopropyl and ethyl alcohols, detergents, 
plastics, “miracle” fabrics, acetate, vinyl and acrylic resins, 
antioxidents, special solvents, glycols, acetone, acetalde- 
hyde, and acetic acid. Two of the largest Texas chemical 
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companies using LPG as a raw material are the Celanese 
Corporation of America and the Great Southern Chemical 
Corporation, both in the Corpus Christi area. Perhaps the 
most novel use of LPG in the petrochemical industry has 
been in the “hula hoop,” a product of polyethylene plastic, 
an LPG derivative. LP-gas also is used in the making of 
butadiene, which is a basic component of rubber. One of 
Texas’ largest rubber component processors is Texas Buta- 
diene & Chemical Corporation at Channelview, where poly- 
butene is produced. 

An increasingly important use of LPG in recent years 
has been as a motor fuel. One Texas company capitalizing 
on this upcoming use of LPG is the J & S Carburetor Com- 
pany, Inc., Dallas, maker of LP-gas carburetion equipment. 
Today, some 15% of the nation’s heavy trucks use this type 
of fuel. Also, it is used as fuel by some bus companies, in- 
cluding the San Antonio Transit System and the Galveston 
Transit Company. 

Because LPG burns more completely and evenly than 
regular gasoline, it leaves less smudge and carbon in the 
engine and throws off less carbon monoxide and other nox- 
ious gases, The normal motor car can deliver up to 70,000 
more trouble-free miles (without a major overhaul or clean- 
ing of the sparkplugs) when LPG is used as fuel. However, 
unless the driver has his car in constant road use, LP-gas is 
perhaps not the best investment. Although approximately 
six cents cheaper per gallon than gasoline, it delivers 10% 
fewer miles per gallon. But, the greatest cost is the installa- 
tion of special fuel lines and a 20-gallon pressurized tank 
in the trunk of the car at approximately $250. Too, only 


Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
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4,000 of the 180,000 commercial service stations in the 
United States today handle LP-gas fuel. 

The majority of users of LP-gas fuel are not commercial 
and passenger car drivers—but farmers. Some 300,000 
tractors, or approximately 50% of the tractors in the 
nation, now are run on LPG. West Texas farmers consume 
more LP-gas as tractor fuel than farmers in any other 
single section of the United States. 

Some .7 billion gallons of the national LPG sales in 1958 
were to various phases of industrial development. The fast- 
est growing industrial market for LP-gas is its use as fuel 
for material-handling equipment, such as industrial trac- 
tors. LPG is also making headway for use in gas air con- 
ditioning and in refrigerators, with gas refrigerator manu- 
facturers claiming they will capture more than 25% of the 
refrigeration market, with the making of more than a mil- 
lion units, in less than five years. A large number of these 
refrigerators will operate on LP-gas. Other rising LP-gas 
industrial markets are its use as fuel for motors for gas 
lawnmowers and water pumps. 

On the domestic scene, LP-gas is becoming increasingly 
important in use in gas ranges, especially built-in ranges, 
and in central heating. It is being used on farms and 
ranches for weed burners, meat smoking units, smudge 
pots for protecting fruit trees from frost, dehydration units 
for fruits and vegetables, sterlizing milk cans, and tobacco 
and hay curing. LPG even has been used by a West Coast 
drive-in theater chain in heating units in individual 
speakers. 

What of the future of LP-gas? 

Producers claim liquefied petroleum gas sales will hit 
10.2 billion gallons by 1962. They base their optimism on 
the trend to increased suburban living, especially increased 
home building in districts not now serviced by natural gas. 
However, indications in the past year point to an increas- 
ingly acute challenge from natural gas producers moving 
pipelines into areas where natural gas has not been previ- 
ously available. Some LPG markets have experienced heavy 
losses of both sales and customers due to natural gas pipe- 
line expansion to areas for domestic fuel use. The answer 
may lie in finding new and diversified uses for LP-gas in 
both home and industry, some producers have suggested. 
Too, fuel for domestic heating may take on a new form. 
Butane, which now makes up most of this market, may be 
replaced by propane. As more and more butane is going 
into the production of isobutane and alkylate for upgrading 
gasoline, especially for space fuel, some producers predict 
a shortage of butane within five years and a corresponding 
oversupply of propane. The only alternative to a switch to 
propane seems to be the importation of butane for domestic 
use. This could start a whole new chapter in the LP-gas 
story. 
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FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Souree: Internal Revenue Serviee, U. S. Treasury Department 
July 1-October 31 
‘ Percent 
District 1959 1958 change 
TEXAS .... $775,104,584 $730,036,299 + 6 
Income .......... 297,887,453 261,011,563 + 14 
Employment . cdetbiscuenetnaestene 8,285,710 8,235,877 + 2 
Withholding ................. 410,719,052 394,113,265 + 4 
EES ae ie TRI eee 63,212,369 71,675,594 — 12 
SOUTHERN. DISTRICT .... 406,825,556 880,491,536 + 7 
Income ............ 145,700,956 133,539,702 + 9 
Employment .. 25,036 62,758 — 60 
Withholding 221,451,988 208,657,374 + 9 
Other are 89,647,576 48,231,702 — 8 
NORTHERN DISTRICT . 368,279,028 849,544,763 + & 
Income : 152,186,497 127,471,861 + 19 
Employment 3,260,674 3,178,119 + 8 
Withholding 189,267,064 190,455,891 - 1 
Other 23,564,793 28,443,892 — 17 
REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Publie Accounts 
September 1-October 31 
Percent 
Account 1959 1958 change 
TOTAL . . $182,492,603 $149,901,584 + 22 
Ad valorem, inheritance, and 
poll taxes ............. 1,616,209 1,585,784 + 2 
Natural and enaingeend | gas 
production taxes ; 7,660,185 7,023,676 + 9 
Gas severance beneficiary tox. se 446 0 aie 
Crude oil production taxes —......... 16,525,082 22,988,301 — 28 
Other gross receipts and 
production taxes ......... 2,791,898 2,766,071 + 1 
Insurance companies and other 
occupation taxes ..... 108,279 173,794 — 88 
Motor fuel taxes (net) - 31,886,960 29,021,944 + 10 
Cigarette tax and licenses acneteecs 10,980,168 8,694,157 + 26 
Alcohol beverage taxes 
ae ees 52s. 7,955,015 6,855,140 + 16 
Automobile and other sales taxes 4,610,918 8,108,198 + 48 
Licenses and fees -......................-.- 8,182,890 7,877,518 + 4 
Franchise taxes ............................ 12,275,800 526,264 +2,233 
Mineral leases, land sales, rentals, 
ie ne a 1,654,918 6,307,781 — 74 
Oil and gas royalties .. 5,029,585 5,209,761 — 8 
Interest earned ...... 4,163,887 4,473,006 — 7 
Unclassified receipts —.................. 2,518,676 2,366,138 + 6 
Other miscellaneous revenue ...... 2,961,945 2,654,227 + 12 
Federal aid for highways ............ 31,198,171 9,787,145 +216 
Federal aid for public welfare ... 20,215,214 24,660,749 — 18 
Other federal aid _....... 10,097,253 8,669,210 +175 
Donations and grants 64,604 116,720 — 45 
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CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Seouree: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 








Oct 1959 Oct 1959 Oct 1958 
from from from 
Account Sept 1959 Oct 1958 Sept 1958 
TOTAL ASSETS me 2 + 2 oe 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and 
valuation reserves + 1 + 2 + 1 
Loans, less loans to banks 
valuation reserves — 1 + 7 + 1 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loanst R — 1 + 8 + 2 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities + 8 + 6 oe 
Real estate loans —_ — 7 + 2 
Other loans ee + 12 — 1 
Total U.S. Government 
securities . + 6 — 9 ee 
Treasury bills +165 + 84 + 16 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness — 2 — 73 — 7 
Treasury notes and bonds + 1 — 8 1 
Other securities — 1 + 8 — 1 
Loans to banks +433 +700 — 65 
Reserves with Federal 
Reserve banks + 7 — 7 + 4 
Cash in vaults + 6 + 6 + 6 
Balances with domestic banks — 11 + 2 — 8 
Other net assets + 10 + 6&6 + 8 
TOTAL LIABILITIES + 1 + 1 oe 
Total adjusted deposits + 2 + 1 + 1 
Demand deposits + 2 + 1 + 3 
Time deposits — 1 — 65 — 2 
U.S. Government deposits + 7 + 87 + 1 
Total interbank deposits — 4 — 65 — 8 
Domestic banks — 4 5 — 8 
Foreign banks + 7 — 6 + 7 
Borrowings + 52 +160 + 25 
Other liabilities ... . +2 + 2 + 6 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS. + 1 + 9 + 1 





*Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month. 

**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

tIncludes loans to nonbank ‘nancial institutions. 
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Agriculture: 


TEXAS BEEF CATTLE: 
PRICE AND PRODUCTION CYCLES 


By CANDLER P. CASS 


Writers and storytellers have made the fabulous cattle 
empires of early Texas with their sprawling herds and tre- 
mendous drives familiar to everyone. In spite of the drama 
and color of the early West, an equally interesting and im- 
portant story comes forth through a study of the state’s 
present-day cattle industry, with its modern, scientific 
methods and its well-organized marketing operations. 

The open range has all but disappeared from the state, 
and almost all of the huge cattle spreads have yielded to 
smaller, closely supervised ranches. In the past quarter- 
century thousands of farmers, particularly in the Fast 
Texas Piney Woods section of the state, have converted 
former crop land into pasture and have gone into what 
amounts to cattle farming. Along with this, an increasing 
number of ranchers, farmers, feedmill operators, and city 
investors have gone into various forms of feeding and 
finishing operations. Today’s cattleman has modern ma- 
chinery, good transportation, and abundant information 
on every phase of the business to aid him in planning and 
carrying out his operations. In short, the Texas cattle in- 
dustry is in many respects a different kind of industry from 
what is was a generation ago. Most of the changes it has 
undergone have strengthened its place as a major source of 
the state’s agricultural income. 

Last year Texas cattlemen received a total of approxi- 
mately $547,879,000 from the sale of cattle, which 
amounted to a 29% increase in revenue from this source 
over a year earlier. However, this amount was 22% below 
the state’s all-time high of $698,252,000 received in 1951. 
To properly understand the significance of the above vari- 
ations, it is necessary to take a look at the long-range be- 
havior of the cattle market and the main influences on the 
supply and demand factors that cause the violent cyclical 
fluctuations of this market. 

In other words, the price of beef cattle and calves on the 
open market is subject to the law of supply and demand. 
There are two distinct cycles that primarily affect the sup- 
ply of beef cattle being marketed at any particular time. 
One of these is caused by the cattle producers adjusting the 
size of their herds to meet current demand. That is, when 
the market price of cattle, all grades including calves, starts 
to increase, producers begin to increase the size of their 
herds, thus increasing production in order to take full ad- 
vantage of the higher market prices. In turn the increased 
supply forces the high prices to break and the market begins 
the downward side of the cycle. When prices break, cattle- 
men curtail production, which causes prices to rise again. 

The other factor, which Texas is particularly subject to, 
is the climatic cycle. The state suffers from periods of 
drouth followed by several years of relatively heavy rain; 
this recurrent phenomenon has a direct and profound effect 
on the supply of beef cattle going to market, without regard 
for demand. During long periods of drouth, such as the 
one that ended in 1957, cattle raisers are forced to sell off 
their beef cattle because of poor range conditions and lack 
of feed; as the drouth becomes more severe, cattlemen have 
to sell a portion of their basic breeding herds. Of course, 
parallel to poor range conditions is the fact that hay and 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


feed production is very low during drouth years, making 
these commodities expensive. Though the number of calves 
born during an extended dry spell decreases rapidly, in 
spite of this the number of cattle going to market remains 
very heavy and exerts heavy downward pressure on cattle 
prices. Of course, when the rains come again, and pasture 
and feed conditions improve, farmers and ranchmen start 
building up their depleted herds. 

The first phase of this replenishment program involves 
the buying of new breeding or stocker cattle. A large de- 
mand for this type by cattlemen starts market prices mov- 
ing upward. At more or less the same time the second 
phase of this program, which involves the dedication of 
new calves to breeding herds rather than to the open mar- 
ket, tends to curtail the general supply, compounding the 
upward pressure on the price of cattle. This interaction 
affects the price of virtually all grades. 

In other words, a replenishment effort, such as the one 
that has been going on in Texas since 1957, imposes strong 
upward pressures on the cattle market from both sides of 
the ledger. Although these two cycles are inherently en- 
tirely separate from each other, they can work comple- 
mentarily to one another. 

Such a combination of circumstances occurred at the 
cattle market’s all-time high point in 1951. The livestock 
market at that time had undergone an almost uninterrupted 
ll-year climb, and, of course, production of cattle had 
steadily increased in harmony with the climb, creating an 
abnormally large inventory of salable beef on the hoof. The 
rains stopped; the pastures dried up; Texas was in for 
another drouth. As a result the price paid for cattle, on a 
nationwide basis, declined 13% from 1951 to 1952, fol- 
lowed by a decline of 31% between 1952 and 1953; the 
national cattle market continued to decline at a much 
slower rate until 1957. However, Texas’ receipts from the 
sale of cattle and calves did not follow this exact pattern. 
From 1951 to 1952 the state’s receipts from the sale of 
cattle declined 19%, followed in 1953 by a 31% decline; 
but these receipts began to show an upturn in 1954 and 
have slowly but steadily increased ever since. 

Texas’ receipts formed a different pattern from the 
nationwide price pattern because most of the cattle sold by 
the state’s farmers and ranchers are of the feeder and 
stocker class. In fact, the pattern formed by the Texas 
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receipts was almost the same as the pattern of stocker and 
feeder sales during this period. 

A sharp decline occurred in the price paid for agricul- 
tural products raised in the Middlewestern “corn belt” at 
the same time that the price of cattle had reached a low 
point. Since the corn belt has always been a major feeding 
area for cattle, farmers there decided that it would be more 
profitable to increase feeding operations than to sell their 
agricultural products on the open market. Their decision 
created a large demand for feeder cattle at the time when 
the cattle market badly needed support. 

At this same time a strong demand for stocker cattle 
came from Northeast Texas and several of the states in the 
Deep South. Particularly during the early 1950’s cattle 
breeding and raising became very popular throughout the 
South; from the East Texas Timbers to Florida, farmers 
began turning unproductive farm land into pasture and 
began raising cattle. The U. S. Census of Agriculture shows 
that there was a tremendous increase in stocker cattle on 
Northeast Texas farms in the 4 years between 1950 and 
1954. Similar or even larger buildups occurred in Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, and other Southern 
states. 

Put together, the demand for feeders from the corn belt 
and demand for stockers from the South acted to support 
the prices of these types in 1953 and even to start an up- 
ward price movement. Since Texas’ cattle income is so 
dependent on the sale of stoc!-ers and feeders, the increase 
was large enough to cause an actual increase of about 1% 
in the state’s total cattle income. An even more intensified 
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demand from the South for stockers correlated with in- 
creased sales of cattle from base herds for whatever price 
they would bring kept the state’s income from this source 
slowly increasing until the rains fell again, initiating an- 
other replenishment program. 

The state’s total cash income from the sale of beef cattle 
and calves has increased only 14% since 1953, though the 
prices currently being paid for cattle are just about double 
what they were then. This paradox is a result of the hold- 
ing back of calves by farmers and ranchmen to build up 
their herds. In other words, the comparatively small gains 
in revenue from cattle in the past two years have been due 
to the fact that Texas producers have been willing to pass 
up immediate income in hopes of larger future profits. 
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At the present time there are over 8 million head of beef 
cattle on Texas ranges, which is the highest inventory in 
history. This situation is partly due to a very active re- 
plenishment program in West and South Texas, partly due 
to a very large grassland reclamation program in the South 
Plains, and partly due to the rapid development of the 
“new cow country” in Northeast Texas. 

Besides the very large numbers on ranches and farm 
pastures, there are now about 182,000 head of cattle and 
calves in the state’s 94 commercial feed pens. This amounts 
to a sharp increase of 68% over the number of cattle and 
calves on feed at this time last year. Because of the very 
high prices being offered for prime and choice cattle and 
for veal calves, coupled with the current relatively low price 
of feeds, feed lots all over the nation are operating at a 
very high percent of capacity; the current trend is for them 
to restock more head than they put out. As mentioned 
earlier, the feed lot is comparatively new on the Texas 
scene. However, more and more Texas capital is going into 
this type of operation. 

In fact, there is already some anxiety concerning the 
rapid recovery and further expansion of the state’s cattle 
industry. Since all of the cattle being fed, as well as a great 
number of those on the range, are destined for slaughter, 
the new broader base of the state’s industry may lead to an 
oversupply problem. Not only Texas but every cattle pro- 
ducing and feeding state is turning out record numbers of 
slaughterhouse cattle. This very high inventory could de- 
velop into a dangerous situation if farmers and ranchers 
decided to market a large percentage of their herds at ap- 
proximately the same time, as might occur, for example, if a 
prolonged drouth were suspected. Market prices would un- 
doubtedly decline severely. 

One other force that has been acting on the cattle market 
in the past few years could add to the danger. As has been 
noted, the demand for breeder and stocker cattle has been 
strong since 1953. However, there are presently indications 
that buyers of both types of cattle have just about built up 
their herds, and, therefore, will sharply curtail their bid- 
ding in the near future. If this demand is withdrawn from 
the market, it will eliminate some of the upward pressure 
on prices that has been apparent on the market for the past 
several years. 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
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Percent change 


Oct 1959 Oct 1959 





Oct Sept Oct from from 

Index 1959 1959 1958 Sept 1959 Oct 1958 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS 266 274 285 — 8 — 7 
ALL CROPS 226 228 238 — 1 — 65 
Food grains 213 201 210 + 6 + 1 
Feed grain and hay 141 140 144 + 1 — 2 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 137 161 160 — 15 — 14 
Fruit 143 127 216 + 13 — 34 
Truck crops 290 285 264 + 2 + 10 
Cotton 241 248 256 — 8 — 6 
Oil-bearing crops 183 188 200 — 8 — 8 

LIVESTOCK AND 

PRODUCTS 318 334 347 — 5 — 8 
Meat animals 394 426 444 — 8 — il 
Dairy products 249 245 254 + 2 — 2 
Poultry and eggs 193 183 220 + 5 — 12 
Wool 261 273 230 — 4 + 18 
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Against this sornewhat pessimistic outlook, however, 
should be set other considerations which, at least in the 
long run, support a more optimistic reading of the future of 
the Texas cattle industry. It is quite true that there are 
many more producers of cattle now than ever before, and 
those producers have more propensity to produce than 
ever before. Much the same thing, however, is true of the 
consuming public: the nation has a rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation, all in the market for a nice, juicy steak, and at the 
same time an increasing income per spending unit, more 
money to buy the steak. At the present time each American 
on the average consumes about 80 pounds of beef each 
year, which is significantly higher than per capita beef 
consumption a few years ago, chiefly because of the growth 
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Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
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Oct 59 Oct ’59 

Oct Sept Oct from from 

Classification 1959 1959 1958 Sept’59 Oct ’58 
iC \ Pore 8,968 8,377 5,447 + 18 — 27 

Cattle rasreaets 8,235 2,520 4,313 + 28 — 25 
RINNE Sensi tice 685 623 1,067 + 10 — 36 
Sheep ane etn a . 48 234 67 — 79 — 28 
INTERSTATE 8,709 3,090 5,001 + 20 — 26 
Cattle cies 3,068 2,301 3,992 + 33 — 23 
Calves ts SA a Ol 593 562 954 + 6 — 388 
ID on sciccsesce vers 48 227 55 — 79 — 13 
INTRASTATE ............ 259 287 546 — 10 — 53 
Ree ocd 167 219 421 — 24 — 60 
0 ES ae ner ee 92 61 113 + 61 — 19 
RN ice 0 7 12 —100 —100 





* Rail-car basis: Cattle, 80 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80, and 
sheep, 250. 


of per capita disposable income in recent years. Both dis- 
posable income per capita and population are increasing, 
a strong indication that per capita consumption of beef will 
continue to climb strongly. 

Barring any major change in the climatic cycle or any 
major catastrophe in the nation’s economy, no serious de- 
cline in cattle prices is anticipated for the next several 
years. Of course, the slacking in demand for stockers will 
bring some downward adjustment in cattle prices, but this 
is expected to be partly offset by increased demand from 
the state’s feed lots. It is true that the supply of beef cattle 
is growing much faster than consumption at the present 
time, indicating some decline in market prices in the next 
year or two. 

On the other hand, though, if in the number of cattle on 
range, pasture, and in feed lots the present inventory seems 
large, it is also true that there is much more economic in- 
formation available to cattlemen today than ever before. 
There is hope that this information will enable cattle pro- 
ducers to avoid the serious over-production that has pre- 
vailed in previous cycles, and that another major price 
break can be avoided. In spite of the increasing popularity 
of beef production in other Southern states, Texas is still 
the nation’s number one producer; 10% of all the nation’s 
beef cattle is bred in this state. Therefore, even in the event 
of somewhat lower prices paid for beef cattle the state’s 
income from the sale of cattle and calves is expected to rise 
—at least until the next drouth. Perhaps by ihat time some 
partial solution to the weather problem will be found. It is 
being worked on. 
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Building Construction: 


NONRESIDENTIAL GAIN BALANCES 
HOMEBUILDING DECLINE IN OCTOBER 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


An estimated $111,405,000 in urban building construc- 
tion was authorized in Texas in October. This amount was 
10% above the September figure and 10% above the Oc- 
tober 1958 permit level. The September-to-October increase 
was in contrast to a normal permit decline between the two 
months; as a result the seasonally adjusted monthly index 
of permits issued rose sharply from September’s 223 to 284 
(1947-49=100). At this point the index was at its second 
highest level thus far this year, behind only August’s 308. 

Total urban building authorized in the state through the 
first ten months of 1959 was 7% above the comparable 
1958 figure. Permits for new building (that is, excluding 
permits for additions, alterations, and repairs) showed a 
6% ten-month gain. It is not expected that either of these 
figures will be much changed when twelve-month totals are 
in; a declining trend in permits for new homes should be 
roughly balanced by growing strength in the nonresidential 
category—as was the case in October, for example, when 
all of the improvement from the preceding month was due 
to a remarkable 66% increase in nonresidential authori- 
zations. 


RESIDENTIAL 

Permits issued in October for new urban residential 
building in Texas represented construction valued at an es- 
timated $50,300,000, down 16% from September and 18% 
below the October 1958 figure. Permits for new homes 
usually slow somewhat in Texas from September to Octo- 
ber, but the decline this year was roughly double the usual 
seasonal fall. As a result the seasonally adjusted residential 
index fell moderately to 260 from September’s 277. 

The October decline in new residence permits cut sharply 
into the category’s cumulative improvement over last year. 
For the first nine months authorizations were 8% above 
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January-September 1958, but this figure fell to 5% in the 
ten-month comparison. It will probably fall several more 
percentage points in the twelve-month total. The same eco- 
nomic forces—-chiefly, the high cost of mortgage money— 
that are slowing U. S. homebuilding are acting in the same 
way on the Texas industry. Also, November and December 
of last year were good new home permit months in Texas, 
and it is unlikely that the same two months this year will be 
up to those levels. All in all, the probability is that 1959 
will be a better year than 1958 in terms of the dollar value 
of new homes authorized for construction, but that the 
improvement will be relatively small. After adjustment for 
a small rise in construction costs during the year, the 
physical volume of building represented by permits issued 
in the state in 1959 will be at virtually the same level as in 
the preceding year. It may of course be necessary to slight- 
ly modify these conclusions if both November and Decem- 
ber permits exhibit violent random statistical variations in 
the same direction. 

There is little evidence that the steel strike, or its end, 
had any significant effect on over-all building activity in 
either the state or the nation. There is also little evidence 
that the recent homebuilding boom has saturated the mar- 
ket for new homes. There is a great deal of evidence, on the 
other hand, of buyer reluctance to assume 614% or higher 
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new home mortgages. There is little expectation that inter- 
est rates will decline significantly in the next three or four 
months; the prevailing opinion is that it will be late next 
spring before the mortgage money supply eases enough to 
stimulate another sustained rise in homebuilding activity. 
It is admitted by many of those who voice this opinion, 
however, that it rests upon what is little more than a guess 
about the probable movement of the nation’s economy over 
the next year. Just how that economy will react to the end 
of the steel strike (and much more so, how it behaves if the 
strike is resumed) is a matter of considerable uncertainty. 
However, after admitting uncertainty over the performance 
of the general economy and the homebuilding industry for 
1960 as a whole, it is still generally considered that home 
construction through at least the first quarter of next year 
will compare unfavorably with the same quarter in 1959. 

A quite different trend from that expected for the in- 
clusive residential category, however, is anticipated for that 
portion of the category represented by multiple-family 
dwelling units. Last year apartment and duplex construc- 
tion, up strongly over the nation, showed a 173% rise from 
the 1957 level in Texas. This year such construction gen- 
erally slowed somewhat from its record 1958 level; in 
Texas, for example, the decrease through the first ten 
months amounted to 18%. It is apparent, however, that 
even with this decrease Texas apartment building has been 
at an extremely high rate this year. The factors that are 
expected to push apartment building nationally back up 
to boom levels should also stimulate some improvement in 
Texas from even the present high level of activity. 


NONRESIDENTIAL 

Nonresidential building in Texas, after disappointing 
permit declines in August and September, in October at last 
began to show some of the strength expected of it. Permits 
were issued for an estimated $50,543,000 in new nonresi- 
dential building. This amount was 66% above the Septem- 
ber figure and an even more remarkable 73% above the 
October 1958 figure. The October-to-October increase im- 
proved the 1959 cumulative showing for the category; a 
nine-month gain from 1958 of 6% rose to a 9% improve- 
ment for the ten-month totals. The latter percentage is ex- 
pected to rise another point or two for the year as a whole. 

The normal seasonal pattern for nonresidential permits 
issued in Texas shows a September-to-October decline. The 
actual 66% rise pushed the seasonally adjusted nonresi- 
dential index up from September’s 183 to 341, at which 
point the index was at the highest value ever recorded for 
October and the second highest value recorded for any 
month (exceeded only by December 1950, when it rose to 
359). The index will almost certainly fall next month, but, 
excepting random variations, should on the average remain 
well above index values in November and December 1958. 

Frequently an unusually large month-to-month gain in 
Texas nonresidential building permits can be traced to the 
effect of a few unusually large permits, but this was not the 
case this October. On the other hand, the improvement for 
the nonresidential category as a whole was attributable to 
strong gains by several major subclassifications, while at 
the same time none of the major subcategories recorded 
large September-to-October declines. 

The largest October gains were in permits for new resi- 
dential (nonhousekeeping) buildings (+1,171% primarily 
due to a 1,110% rise in authorizations for new tourist 


courts) ; churches (+42%) ; factories (+41%) ; hospitals 
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(+52%); office-bank buildings (+169%); utilities 
(+778% ) ; and stores (+40% ). All of these gains greatly 
improved the cumulative showing for each of the respec- 
tive subdivisions. Permits for new amusement buildings 
(bowling alleys, theaters) rose a moderate 26%. The most 
important category to record a September-to-October de- 
cline was educational buildings (—7%) ; considering the 
general shortage of classroom space this category has been 
most disappointing all this year, both in Texas and the 
nation as a whole. 

Ten-month showings for the individual nonresidential 
classifications varied considerably. Good gains from 1958 
were recorded in permits for new hotels (+21%), amuse- 
ment buildings (+22%), churches (+15%), factories 
(+17%), private garages (+22%), hospitals and other 
institutional buildings (+52%), office-bank buildings 
(+28%), and stores (+29%). Decreases from January- 
October 1958, on the other hand, were shown in permits for 
tourist courts (—37%), commercial garages (—39%), 
service stations (—4%), utilities (—20%), and educa- 


tional buildings (—22%). 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 
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January-October Jan-Oct 1959 


Oct —— from 
1959 1958 Jan-Oct 1958 


Classification 1959 





Thousands of dollars 





CONSTRUCTION CLASS 





ALL PERMITS 111,405 1,090,170 1,018,127 + 7 
New construction 100,843 978,916 919,391 + 6 
Residential (housekeeping) 50,300 627,208 597,275 + 65 
One-family dwellings 46,855 585,051 545,770 + 7 
Multiple-family dwellings 3,445 42,159 51,505 — 18 
Nonresidential buildings 50,543 351,708 322,116 + 9 
Nonhousekeeping build- 
ings (residential) 712 15,300 21,682 — 29 
Amusement buildings 1,072 10,931 8,950 + 22 
Churches 3,085 87,184 32,453 + 15 
Factories and workshops 1,290 26,722 22,812 + 17 
Garages (commercial 
and private) 433 4,579 4,132 + 11 
Service stations 734 7,809 8,166 — 4 
Institutional buildings 4,331 22,210 14,607 + 52 
Office-bank buildings* 20,485 70,611 55,023 + 28 
Works and utilities 1,124 10,924 13,728 — 20 
Educational buildings 6,280 60,572 77,269 — 22 
Stores and 
mercantile buildings 8,882 79,278 61,255 + 29 
Other buildings 
and structurest 2,115 14,597 12,880 + 13 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs§ 10,562 111,255 98,735 + 18 
METROPOLITAN vs. 
NON-METROPOLITANt 
Total metropolitan 88,155 814,999 767,609 + 6 
Central cities 76,526 699,559 655,021 + 7 
Outside central cities 11,629 115,440 112,588 + 3 
Total nonmetropolitan 23,250 275,171 250,518 + 10 
10,000 to 50,000 population 15,919 192,980 181,706 + 6 
Less than 10,000 population 7,331 82,191 68,812 + 19 
*Includes public (nonfederal) administration buildings beginning 
July 1957. 
t Includes government (nonfederal) service buildings beginning July 
1957. 


§ Includes additions and alterations to public buildings beginning July 
1957. 
+ As defined in 1950 census. 
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Oct 1959 Oct 1959 Oct 1959 Oct 1959 
Oct from from Oct from from 
City and item 1959 Sept 1959 Oct 1958 City and item 1959 Sept1959 Oct 1958 

ABILENE (pop. 62,500") ARLINGTON (pop. 45,340") 

Retail sales .. + 38f + 24 + 14 Postal receipts* —...................... 80,269 —14 + 6 
Apparel stores + 2t + 38 — 8 Building permits, lose federal auekenaien : 598,029 +255 — 53 
General merchandise stores + 10¢ + 2 + 11 Employment (area) . 207,800 ee + 3 

Postal receipts* $ 118,648 + 26 + 7 Manufacturing neabenant town) 55,775 oe + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,261,469 — 36 — 89 Percent unemployed (area) 3.7 — 7 — 33 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 100,274 — 1 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 64,371 + 1 + 6 r 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.7 — 2 + 8 aged cry (pop. 14,042 ) —_ ae _ 

Employment (area) 82,900 + 1 + 4 Postal receipts* ; $ 11,017 ee ae 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,390 o¢ — 1 Rank dette ‘Gnas 3 14,911 =f. ae + 18 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.4 seis ~— End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf . $ 21,313 + 6 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 — 8 + 9 

ALICE (pop. 22,945") 

Retail sales r 
Lumber, building material, and BAYTOWN (pop. 28,945 ) 

hardware stores = 2 > s + 2 Postal receipts* ......... ; $ 28,098 + 9 — 6 
Postal receipts® - $ 16,112 + Ss tS Building permits, less federal onstmate $ 401,928 + 5 + 55 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 93,094 + 54 +123 Bank debits (thousands) ........ 3 21,068 ae eae 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 23,043 + 4 o 
ALPINE (pop. 5,261) Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 — 2 + 7 
. Employment (area) 484,300 s¢ + 4 

Postal receipts* $ 4,599 — 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,700 +111 Manufacturing unemployed (area) le 

Bank debits (thousands) .. $  —-8,498 + 82 + 20 Percent unemployed (aren) - 4.2 | 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 4,159 + 9 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 + 25 + 16 BEAUMONT (pop. 122 5485") 

Retail sales : + 8st + 23 + 17 
r Apparel stores + 2t + 87 + 4 

AMARILLO (pop. 147,949 ) Automotive stores + &f + 8i + 80 

Retail sales + 3t = + 39 Eating and drinking places + 5t + 8 + 1 
Apparel stores + 2t + 8 + 22 Rood etoren e9+ Ce + 8 
Automotive stores + 8f — ill + 27 arnlines and houslola 
Drug stores + If get pig appliance stores + 6&t + 24 — 13 
Eating and drinking places + 5f = “tr 36 General merchandise stores + 10F + 48 + 7 
Furniture and household Lumber, building material, and 

appliance stores + 6f + 5 + 89 hardware stores . ar ge = + 18 
Gasoline and service stations + Sf + 18 6 Postal receipts* $ 116,268 + 16 cae 
Liquor stores ‘alee Ne Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,468,689 +157 +151 
Samahar, eling materiel, and Bank debits (thousands) $ 157,649 — 3 + 5 

hardware stores ae Scag — 24 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢.$ 98,952 — 2 — 6 

Postal receipts* $ 212,843 + 29 + 19 Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.0 — 8 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,820,625 + 49 + 82 Employment (area) 104,700 ae et ie 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 229,189 — S se Manufacturing employment (area) 32,670 ae = he 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 117,911 + 2 — 2 Percent unemployed (area) . 8.1 reared 23 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.6 + 1 + 7 

Employment (area) 62,200 se + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,930 oe + 6 BEEVILLE (pop. 15,105") 

Percent unemployed (area) 2.7 + 8 — 21 Retail sales 

Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores + 8f + 14 + 13 

AUSTIN (pop. 197,000") Postal receipts* ..... $ 11,906 +14 es 

Retail sales + sf + 13 + 17 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 47,878 — 41 — 86 
Apparel stores _. + 2f + 8 + 6 Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ 9,658 — 6 + & 
Automotive stores + 38t + 61 + 59 End-of-month deposits (thousands){. $ 13,749 — 1 bad 
Eating and drinking places + 6&t + 8 — 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 — 6 + 2 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 5f + 12 + 7 
Gasoline and service stations + 8f + & + 8 BIG SPRING ‘o- 30, 433° ) 

General merchandise stores + 10f + 11 + 6 Retail sales + 3f + 16 + 4 
Lumber, building material, and Automotive stores + 3t + 39 + 24 
hardware stores + 8st + 1 + 15 Drug stores + SF - ee 

Postal receipts* $ 364,089 + -§ + ll Lumber, building material, and 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,070,187 — 30 + 41 hardware stores | an 

Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 209,839 + 4 + 7 Postal receipts* $ 36,282 + 54 + 28 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){.$ 150,696 + 6 + 22 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 164,447 —- 25 — 37 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.2 + 4 —ill Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 41,723 es =s 

Employment (area) 73,800 ag Era End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 27,539 + 6 — 11 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,870 oe = aaa Annual rate of deposit turnover . 18.7 i + 10 

Percent unemployed (area) 2.6 — 16 — 80 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 











Percent Change 





Percent Change 


























~ Oct 1959 Oct 1959 Oct | 1959 Oct 1959 
Oct from from Oct from from 
City and item 1959 Sept 1959 Oct 1958 City and item 1959 Sept1959 Oct 1958 
BRADY (pop. 5,944) CORSICANA (pop. 25,262") 
Postal receipts* 4,793 + 18 + 10 Postal receipts* 338,954 +109 + 43 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 3,000 — 76 — 63 Building permits, less federal contracts : 147,475 +293 + ll 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,120 + 5 — 7 Bank debits (thousands) 3 18,287 ~ © — 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢..$ 7,278 + 1 — 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) _...$ 20,463 + 2 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.5 + 4 — 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 + 5 — 1 
BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) DALLAS (pop. 641,000") 
Postal receipts* 7,787 - 4 + 1 Retail sales + 65f + 22 + 11 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 57,978 — 8 + 22 Apparel stores + 8sf + 12 + 5 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,195 + 20 r 27 Automotive stores - t + 39 + 63 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 12,961 + 4 - 2 Eating and drinking places - if * i} 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 + 17 + 29 Florists + 107 + 4 + 2 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores — 27 + 15 + 28 
r ry 
BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36,066) ein tae + 21 as 
Retail sales Liquor stores + I + 18 
Automotive stores + 3f + 34 + 10 Lumber, building material, and 
Lumber, building material, and hardware stores ae 4+ 8 ae 
hardware stores + et + + 16 Office, store, and school 
Postal receipts* $ 81,924 + 18 oe supply dealers + 1+ — 87 35 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 164,957 — 17 +137 Postal receipts* $ 2,121,078 - ¥ 
Building permits, less federal contracts $10,782,452 — 16 — 4 
r r Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,641,263 + 8 + 10 
BROW NW OOD (pop. 20,181) End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _ $ 1,147,623 + 1 + 8 
Retail sales =e ae + 10 Employment (area) 400,400 + 1 + 3 
Apparel stores + 2f + 2 + 13 Manufacturing employment (area) 85,700 + 1 — 3 
Automotive stores + 3f + 12 + 9 Percent unemployed (area) 2.5 —14 — 29 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores + 65 — 9 — 1 
Postal receipts* SS DEL RIO (pop. 14,292") 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 244,400/| +1744| +1094 Postal receipts* $ 12,853 + 9 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,455 — 1 + § Building permits, less federal contracts $ 375,168 +357 +180 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 13,151 2 oe Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,311 — 1 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 — 2 rt 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 12,908 + 4 + 16 
— Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 2 — 7 
BRYAN (pop. 23,883") 
Retail sales + 8 +28 + DENTON (pop. 29,479") 
Apparel stores + 2t +34 +117 Retail sales 
1 > ° 
Lumber, building material, and Drug stores + if 7+ 8 ae, 
hardware stores + 8 | +17 Postal receipts* $ 26,905 — 18 + 19 
Postal receipts* $ 20,064 —S* as Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,519,382 +861 +1001 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,819 + 11 
; End-of-month deposits (thousands)t . $ 18,326 — 1 
CALDWELL (pop. 2,100") Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.9 + 11 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,877 + 20 + 19 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)ft $ 4,785 + 6 + 10 
asbamiad Poe turnover 14 + 16 + 9 EDINBURG (pop. 15,993" ), 
: Postal receipts* 13,956 + 58 + 34 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 106,670 + 365 + 80 
CISCO (pop. 5,230) Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,196 — 16 + 20 
: - End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 8,982 7 F ow 
Postal revaipte* $ anes = He Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.2 17 + 18 
Bank debits (thousands) g 8,290 + 3 + 12 sf ae eee 7 ; 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 4,036 — 1 + 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 + 1 + 2 EL PASO (pop. 244,000') 
Retail sales + sf + 14 + 16 
CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 180,000") Automotive stores + st +82 + 62 
: . , Food stores eet + 4 oe 
Retail sales + 3f + 12 + 25 : 
4 General merchandise stores + 10f + 19 o 
Apparel stores + 27 + 12 + 20 ea “ 
. 4 i Lumber, building material, and 
Automotive stores - +. ¢ + 62 
eee : hardware stores + sf se - ii 
Lumber, building material, and s 
. Postal receipts* $ 278,118 + 12 + F 
hardware stores + 8st + 4 — 24 ae a 
ee ee $ 164,452 12 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,880,563 — 87 — 20 
oste ace 7 + A a 
ne ai z a Bank debits (thousands) $ 378,609 +14 + 18 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,019,979 — 17 31 2 a ‘ 
é nigel End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 170,342 + 4 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 192,763 — 2 3 : 
: : ie Annual rate of deposit turnover 27.1 + 14 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 111,027 wee | — 6 : 
. i‘ Employment (area) 86,000 + 3 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.8 1 + 8 E 
. Manufacturing employment (area) 18,290 + 4 2 
Employment (area) 64,100 ee — 8 nance es 3.2 6 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) 8,290 se oe aS Se CE) . a ie 
4.8 — 2 — 23 


Percent unemployed (area) 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 























Percent Change Percent Change 
Oct 1959 Oct 1959 Oct 1959 Oct 1959 
Oct from from Oct from from 
City and item 1959 Sept1959 Oct 1958 City and item 1959 Sept 1959 Oct 1958 





FORT WORTH (pop. 373 000") GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) 
































Retail sales 4} + 6 + Postal receipts* $ 1,888 + 18 — 5 
Apparel stores : 87 + 7 — 1 Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,187 — ll — 16 
Automotive stores — 2 + 22 + 23 End-of-month deposits (thousands) }..$ 3,639 — 1 + 8 
Drug stores + 7 — 1 + 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 — 12 — 21 
Eating and drinking places + 4t — 2 — 18 - 

Furniture and household 
appliance stores + 6t + 1 + 12 GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) 
Gasoline and service stations + oF — 10 — 10 Postal receipts*® : $ 20,990 ieee + 16 
Giivsevedl snescian tthe etoxes + 14+ + 21 8 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,007,522 +102 t 7 
Liquor stores +17 pate Employment (area) 400,400 + 1 + 3 
Lumber, building material, and Manufacturing employment (area) 85,700 + 1 — 3 
eiaaien atone + 6+ me — 25 Percent unemployed (area) 2.5 — 14 — 29 

Postal receipts* $ 696,947 + 16 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,275,018 + 82 — 26 GREENVILLE inti 20, 034° ) 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 774,363 — 1 oe stat) onlan igs 4 ge : s 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 372,943 ee + 1 Pood atoves aes nara * 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.8 oe se Lumber, building material, and 

Employment (area) 207,800 se + 8 hasiieaia akoen tae = or 
Manufacturing employment (area) 55,775 Bs + 2 Postal receipts* $ 23,885 + 28 + 6 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.7 pave! = /88 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 130,850 — 29 — 25 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,355 + 12 + 22 

GALVESTON (pop. 71,590') End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢._$ 16,472 a a ae 

Patel agian + 3+ + ¢ og Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.9 + 16 + 14 
Apparel stores + 2¢t + 7% + 3 
Automotive stores + 8t + 8 + 12 HARLINGEN om 31, 799° ) 
paar enn ee ee “Retail sales... + 8 —12 +5 
Lumber, building material, and Attomotive piece ; + 3+ — 12 ee 

hardware stores + 8f — 21 — 15 Drug stores _ Sa vay rag 

Postal receipts® ..... $ 77,695 - o See Furniture and household 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 215,261 — 8 — 41 appliance stores + 6+ as on 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 93,820 — 1 Postal receipts* $ 33,729 6 mee 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft ..$ 60,955 — 3 — 6 Bank debits (thousands) $ 44,429 — 39 +17 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.2 + 4 + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢...$ 28,797 “ ne 

Employment (area) 48,800 sd sane Annual rate of deposit turnover : 18.5 — 83 + 19 
Manufacturing employment (area) 9,800 — 1 — 11 

Percent unemployed (area) yy | — 8 — 6 

in HENDERSON (pop. 11,606) 
Retail sales + Sf + 1 + 17 

GARLAND (pop. 28, 151" 2 Apparel stores +> SF ~~ 3T + 4 

Postal receipts* 24,783 + 12 seal. Furniture and household 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 472,529 — 7 — 49 appliance stores i. 5s +17 eno 

Employment (area) 400,400 + 1 + $ Postal receipts* ; $ 10,902 + 10 + 10 
Manufacturing employment (area) 85,700 + 1 aa ao Building permits, less federal contracts $ 100,100 — 29 +103 

Percent unemployed (area) . 2.5 — 14 — 29 Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,351 ee aay 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 16,659 + 7 ee 

GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.5 + 2 se 

Postal receipts* $ 3,653 + 89 + 26 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,719 ++ 8 + 20 HOUSTON (pop. 700 ,908") 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 3,943 + 8 + 7 Retail sales{ + gf + + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 —F + 15 Apparel stores] + 6+ + 15 = 2 

Automotive stores { + OF + 26 + 16 
Drug stores{ pees + 657 + 11 + 11 

GILMER (pop. 4,096) Eating and drinking places{ + 8 + 5 + 8 

Retail sales Food stores] _.. + of + 65 — 4 
General merchandise stores + 107 + 27 < cae: Furniture and household 
Lumber, building material, and appliance stores] + 9+ 2 =< 

hardware stores sry ean aoe =e Gasoline and service stations] eet — 8 + °§ 

Postal receipts* $ 6,916 + 67 + 62 General merchandise stores{ + 10+ + 1 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,000 + 43 — 13 Liquor stores{ + 17 + 6 

Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores] _.. — O6bf + 4 + 7 

GLADEWATER (pop. 6,281") Postal receipts* $ 1,522,331 + 12 + 6 

Postal receipts* $ 6,008 + 11 2 oa Building permits, less federal contracts $30,927,015 + 86 + 56 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 80,250 +102 — 7 Bank debits (thousands) _ $ 2,557,524 ** as 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,692 ie = End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 1,245,190 + 1 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 4,792 se — 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.8 ene oe 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 — 6 + 10 Employment (area) _ ; 484,300 ** - 4 

Employment (area) 28,000 = + 4 Manufacturing ennleouens (area ) 91,200 — 1 — 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,110 + 3 + 17 Percent unemployed (area) 4.2 2 — 32 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.5 oe — $1 
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Percent Change 
























































Oct 1959 Oct 1959 7 —_ 
Oct from from 2 Oct from 
City and item 1959 Sept 1959 Oct 1958 City and item 1959 Sept 1959 Oct! 1958 
HEREFORD (pop. 7,500) LAREDO (pop. 59,350") 
Postal receipts* see $ 33,356 + 26 + 17 
Postal receipts* $ 7,718 ~— 9 Building permits, less tant contracts $ 171,660 — 72 + 87 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 20,200 — 86 — 72 Bank debits (thousands) os $ 5,294 as ht + 24 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,054 + i a End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 22,306 + 2 ee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 11,654 + 9 + 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.0 + 8 + £ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.2 + 3 — 7 
LLANO (pop. 2,957') 
r Postal receipts* - $ 2,625 — 21 — 1 
IRVING (pop. 40,065 ) Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,296 — 14 — 24 
Postal receipts* $ = =19,431 — & ==. End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ..$ 4,306 — 4 +1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,307,844 +150 +221 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.0 ae | — 
Employment (area) 400,400 + 1 + 8 zs 
Manufacturing employment (area) 85,700 2 — 8 = yr 
Percent unemployed (area) 2.5 — 14 — 29 LOCKHART (pop. 7,067 ) 
Postal receipts* $ 8,978 + 1 + 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 24,800 — 96 — 77 
ACKSONVILLE op. 8.607 Bank debits (thousands) 3 5,295 — 11 + 24 
J : (p E 4 ) End-of-month deposits (thousands) {. $ 6,132 + 9 + 6 
Postal receipts* $ 14,621 a AF 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 — 15 + 17 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 57,200 — 55 + 23 
Bank debits (thousands) g 14,721 — 4 - 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 8,807 — 2 LONGVIEW (pop. 52, 164 ) ‘ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.8 — 4 Postal receipts api + . * 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 488,900 — 22 — $1 
Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 42,113 oe 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 33,659 — 4 
JASPER (pop. 4,403) Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.7 + 21 
Retail sales Employment (area) 28,200 se + & 
Automotive stores +. Bf + 15 + 54 Manufacturing employment (area) 5,110 + 8 +17 
Postal receipts* $ 8,574 + 27 + 84 Percent unemployed (area) 8.5 os — 31 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,516 + 9 + 82 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 8,367 — 1 + 20 “ = 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 + 6 + 7 LUBBOCK (pop. 152,776 ) 
Retail sales 1 BF + 19 + 22 
Apparel stores + ft + 24 + 10 
KILGORE op. 12 373° Automotive stores + 38f + 58 + 66 
(p P “ ) Furniture and household 
Postal receipts* $ 14,691 + 22 + 10 appliance stores + 5T se + 10 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 72,784 — 14 — 40 Lumber, building material, and 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,329 + 19 + 9 hardware stores : + 8f + 18 — 80 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 16,086 + 1 + 56 Postal receipts* $ 145,722 4 4 a. 1S 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.0 + 15 + #£ Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,693,089 + 53 + 22 
Employment (area) 28,200 ws 5 ie Bank debits (thousands) $ 229,755 + 25 +14 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,110 + 8 + 17 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ $ 110,037 - 4 + 2 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.5 > — $1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 25.6 + 25 + 13 
Employment (area) 53,300 + 3% + 9 
” Manufacturing employment (area) 5,560 + 3 + 12 
KILLEEN (pop. 26,646" ) Percent unemployed (area) 2.7 — 7 — 43 
Retail sales 
Lumber, building material, and LUFKIN (pop. 20,846" ) 
hardware stores + 8f + 28 + 18 Postal receipts* $ 22,545 + 27 a a8 
Postal receipts* $ 24,486 + 7 sam S Building permits, less federal contracts $ 259,350 + 36 — 28 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 654,698 + 88 +142 Bank debits (thousands) $ 25,806 + 5 + § 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,820 5 ae 1 aed End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ $ 24,817 — 2 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 7,055 ae * 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 + 6 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.8 + 7 + 9 
McALLEN (pop. 25,326") 
LAMESA . 13,813° Retell antes 
- (pop “ ) Automotive stores + Sf — 9 + 19 
Retail sales Postal receipts* $ 25,781 + 4 + 2 
Automotive stores et + 48 + 11 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 356,187 — 60 +194 
Postal receipts* $ 21,781 To 5 ths Bank debits (thousands) $ 27,543 + 1 + 24 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 285,150 + 28 + 19 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 20,707 ae 4+ 7 
Anual rate of deposit turnover 16.2 = ee + 3 
LAREPASAS (pep. 4859) McKINNEY (pop. 16,653") 
Postal receipts* i 5,387 + 11 The Building permits, less federal contracts $ 476,610 +310 +855 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 86,000 + 80 — 56 Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,589 a-36 + 28 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,504 me + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 12,948 + 5 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 6,780 sal. sa Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 + 3 + 28 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 + 1 + 6 
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Percent Change Percent Change 
Oct 1959 Oct 1959 Oct 1959 Oct 1959 
Oct from from Oct from from 
City and item 1959 Sept 1959 Oct 1958 City and item . 1959 Sept1959 Oct 1958 
PAMPA (pop. 26,720") 
MARSHALL (pop. 28,444") Postal receipts* _ $ 24,635 + 21 +11 
Retail sales Building permits, ene federal contracts $ 307,961 — 42 — 52 
Apparel stores + 2t + 16 + 13 Bank debits (thousands) z 23,821 + + 15 
General merchandise stores + 107 + 24 + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 24,175 — 12 — 6 
Postal receipts* & 20,921 — 3 + 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover : 332 ee + 12° 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 212,480 + 83 — 13 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,523 + 11 + 15 PARIS (pop. 24, 551" ) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 20,443 + 1 + $3 Retail sales : + 3+ + 33 + 26 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 + 12 + 12 Apparel stores . + 2+ + ll + 20 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores _... : + 8st — 10 + 6 
MERCEDES (pop. 10 _ Postal receipts* $ 17,786 + 2 — 4 
Postal receipts* 6,724 4. £4 es Building permits, less federal contracts $ 325,553 + 47 +147 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 18,170 + 28 — 15 Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 18,642 + § + 15 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 5.866 — 36 Pee End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ..$ 13,862 — 12 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 4,729 re ames Annual rate of deposit turnover : 15.1 + 8 + 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.4 — 33 + 23 
PASADENA (pop. 58,928") 
Postal receipts* Suis 39,925 + 26 + 27 
MIDLAND (pop. 54,288°) Building permits, less federal contracts : 593,490 — 44 
4 Ope: Employment (area) . és 484,300 se + 4 
Postal receipts $ 81,157 + 8 — 1 M ‘ 
ee 4 oa anufacturing employment (area) .... 91,200 — 1 — 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,240,725 — 14 + 8 Forsent wnemploved (exea) 42 — — 32 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 95,616 — 2 + 10 il a ‘ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {.. $ 91,691 + 1 + 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.6 — 1 PHARR (pop. 8 090) 
Postal receipts* t 6,039 + 13 — 2 
Bank debits (thousands) , $ 3,7 — 30 12 
r End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 3,554 — 25 — 18 
MONAHANS (pop. 10,183 ) Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 — 15 — 10 
Postal receipts* BS 8,690 + 28 + 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 109,700 — 18 — 26 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,582 se + 14 PLAINVIEW (pop. 21 ,106") 
A Retail sales + 3t + 17 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft. $ 7,654 + 7 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover by Je — 2 + 138 Appar sores - ‘ + ie ag 
; Automotive stores ; + 38t + 27 + 22 
General merchandise stores + 10+ + 43 — 14 
Postal receipts* $ 19,557 + 22 + 2 
NACOGDOCHES (pop. 14,770°) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 226,530 + 18 + 22 
Postal receipts* $ 13,535 — 6 — 9 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 54,187 — 63 + 43 u 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,635 + 2 + 65 PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82, 150 ) 
Retail sales _.. + 7 + 14 oe 
Apparel stores + + + 11 + 7 
Automotive stores : + + 22 + 10 
NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. ” .210) Furniture and household 
Postal receipts* 17,283 + 11 + 11 appliance stores + 5t + 6 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 10,179 + 1 + 11 Lumber, building material, and 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,179 + 1 + 11 hardware stores : + 8st — 4 — 25 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t . $ 12,084 + 1 + 16 Postal receipts* _. .$ 55,060 ; - 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 — 1 — 6 Building permits, less federal ‘contracts $ 245,750 — 54 — 43 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 68,547 + 13 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 42,749 + 1 — 7 
ir Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.3 + 12 + 12 
ODESSA (pop. 87,521 ) Employment (area) nes 104,700 — il + 1 
Retail sales es 
ti Manufacturing employment (area) .... 32,670 — 2 — 2 
Puratewe ond household Percent unemployed (area) 8.1 — 2 — 23 
appliance stores + bf + 46 — 2 ‘ 
Postal receipts* $ 78,088 + 81 + 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,946,454 — 15 + 32 RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9 156") 
Postal receipts* 5,630 — 6 , 
Building permits, less federal sonteeat : 6,345 — 80 — 44 
r Bank debits (thousands) -.. $ 8,348 — 57 + 14 
ORANGE (pop. 31,556 ) End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 9,968 — 11 — 10 
Retail sales Annual rate of deposit turnover bey 9.5 — 51 
Automotive stores + 3 + 19 + 14 
Postal receipts* $ 24,238 - + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 858,544 - +353 ROCKDALE (pop. 6, 400° # 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 24,845 + 20 + 21 Postal receipts* 4,182 eee + 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ .. $ 21,843 + 14 + 6 Building permits, less fedewel courant ; 4,475 — 7 +348 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.3 + 12 + 18 Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 8,849 9 a. + 11 
Employment (area) ........ 104,700 ah A$ End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 5,509 + 3 + 3 
Manufacturing employment (area) 82,679 — 2 — 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.5 a ae 
Percent unemployed (area) 8.1 — 2 — 23 


For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent Change 





Oct 1959 Oct 1959 











Percent Change 


Oct 1959 


Oct 1959 









































Oct from from : . Oct from from 
City and item 1959 Sept1959 Oct 1958 City and item 1959 Sept1959 Oct 1958 
Sir 
Kor SLATON (pop. 6,351") 
SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") - Postal receipts* 3 4,105 + 23 ee 
ote sales + 3 + + 15 . : 
r as te ” on 7 3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 38,200 +282 — 53 
Atti sneiig a ed Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,964 + 40 + 3 
Postal receipts* $ 64,276 + 3 rt 1 “ a ha 
nan E = End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 4,035 + 15 — 56 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 352,065 29 + 37 A 4 : 
‘ ath Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.6 + 34 + 7 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 56,753 2 1 : é ‘ a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 45,08) — 8 oe ee: Le? ieee  - pane 
—— pos * “a ‘aicligl sajna s Es Manufacturing employment (area) 5,560 } 3 + 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.9 - 1 — 7 iad aa 
Percent unemployed (area) 24 7 43 
Employment (area) 23,150 +s + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,240 +s + 8 
5 NY r 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 + 16 36 S! DER (pop. 16,324 ) 
an Postal receipts* $ 13,973 + 26 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 130,800 — 58 — 89 
SAN MARCOS (pop. 14,300°') Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,927 + 2 + 2 
Postal receipts* $ 10,042 + 27 5 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 13,787 + 3 27 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 11,655 40 98 Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.2 ; eee | + 3 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,881 + 4 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢..$ 9,044 3 + 7 SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890') 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 t 4 se Building permits, less federal contracts $ 78,782 + 66 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,217 5 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 12,535 ~ a r ol 
NT 000° ’ 
SAN A ONIO (pop. 555, ) . - Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 8 + 3 
Retail sales + 3+ + 5 + 13 
Apparel stores + At + 6 + 11 
Automotive stores — 7 + 19 + 42 TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) 
Drug stores + At + 9 + 1 Retail sales 
Eating and drinking places — lf + 3 + 83 Automotive stores + 3} + 37 + 36 
Florists + 13 i. Postal receipts* $ 9,549 + 33 + 3 
ood atomes + 4+ she cs Building permits, less federal contracts $ 59,687 +157 — 10 
See ae Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,772 — 7 + 20 
appliance stores + gt 4-48 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 15,087 + 4 9 
Gestltine an’ servies stations re rs 20 5 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.7 12 + 12 
General merchandise stores + 24+ + 9 + 9 
Lumber, building material, and TEMPLE (pop. 33,912") 
hardware stores + - 4 + 31 Retail sales + Sf 7 oe! > % 
Postal receipts* $ 668,097 + 15 + 7 Apparel stores - 2 +- 17 + 24 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,415,698 — 49 — 24 Drug stores - 11 + 10 + 7 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 606,715 + 1 + 8 Furniture and 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 368,095 5 6 household appliance stores + 65t + 19 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.2 + 4 + 12 Lumber, building material, 
Employment (area) 199,000 — 2 +s and hardware stores + 8f + 14 + s 
Manufacturing employment (area) 25,675 +s + 6 Postal receipts* $ 34,921 + 6 s 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.2 + 3 6 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 215,140 — 23 + 8 
r ~ = 
SAN SABA (pop. 3,400) TEXARKANA (pop. 50,784") ae 
etail sales + 8} + 2¢ : 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,047 + 23 — 2 
s 2 Katee Apparel stores + 2t + 11 - 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 4,797 + 2 + 6 : 
: a Furniture and 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.8 + 23 — 5 : 4 ae a 
household appliance stores + 65f + 53 +- ZY 
Postal receipts *§ $ 54,438 21 9 
SEGUIN (pop. 14,000') Building permits, 
Postal receipts* $ 11,192 a: 4+ 10 less federal contracts§$ $ 471,746 +227 +182 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 72,925 + 87 59 Bank debits (thousands) $ 52,537 a ee r ii 
Bank debits (thousands) ¢ 10,480 pas se End-of-month deposits (thousands) t§ $ 15,797 t 5 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.1 + 10 + 20 
Employment (area) 29,550 > 2 + 2 
SHERMAN (pop. 31,269°) Manufacturing employment (area) 3,800 2 + 3 
Retail sales Percent unemployed (area) 5.6 3 23 
Apparel stores + 2+ + 11 — 2 
Furniture and household 
r 
cm eee ee | TEXAS CITY (pop. 30,000") 
Postal receipts* $ 28,936 + 13 7 Retail sales Rial : 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 222,349 14 5 Lumber, building material, 
Raul Mette (thoumenied $ 26.152 + 10 and hardware stores + 8+ + 10 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 19,174 + 1 Postal receipts* $ 21,826 + 20 ie 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.4 +11 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 333,090 47 ve 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,731 6 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 11,594 + 3 + 2 
- ; ; 
SMITHV ILLE (pop. 3,373') Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.7 — 2 + I 
Postal receipts* $ 1,978 + 17 Employment (area) 48,800 ** + 1 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,338 + 7 + 34 Manufacturing employment 9,800 oe 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 2,376 + 1 +e Percent unemployed (area) 7.1 - 8 — 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.8 + 8 36 — 








99 


as 


For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 


TEXAS BUSINES. 


VIEW 





LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 




















Percent Change Percent Change 
Oct 1959 Oct 1959 Oct 1959 Oct 1959 
Oct from from Oct from from 
City and item 1959 Sept 1959 Oct 1958 City and item 1959 Sept 1959 Oct 1958 





TYLER (pop. 49,443) WACO (pop. 101,824") 


Retail sales 











2 : rs ” Retail sales ; + 8f + 21 + iy 
Automotive stores + 8f + 37 + 45 f SEI SE + 2 + 29 2s 
Postal receipts $ 77,940 + 8 - 8 ‘Musendive: atoren L gt 4+ 95 + 26 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 485,201 — 24 — 56 Florists + 18 +11 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 80,094 — 10 — 7 eee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 60,410 + 2 — 1 acetal cnattiey ames + 5+ 4+ 39 + 29 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.1 9 — 5 Genasal cinsckendine Bi ‘ + 10+ 4+ 24 pe oe 
Postal receipts* $ 141,915 — 5 — 1 
VERNON (pop. 12,684: ) Building permits, less federal contracts $ S,328,006 +229 aged 
Wise tenndinne® $ 12,875 err i Bank debits (thousands) $ 125,632 + 8 + 2 
aa : 3 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft... $ 70,106 + 4 + 19 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 115,400 — 89 — 34 heal eae 66 Genel tere 29.0 ‘ie + 20 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,665 + 24 — 2 a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _$ 19,251 + 6 6 ahd amie apap ase bs 
Robie sete 68 detaah termes 9.4 4+ 99 Rare Manufacturing employment (area) 10,220 — 1 r 4 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.3 miei — 25 
™ 
VICTORIA (pop. 44,188") WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103,152") 
Retail sales + 3f + 14 + 14 Retail sales 
Apparel stores Pe San + 12 Automotive stores + 3t +18 + 35 
Automotive stores + 3+ + 45 + 51 Postal receipts* $ 115,893 5 + 20 
Food stores mnt = = Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,074,458 + 34 + 49 
Furniture and Bank debits (thousands) $ 120,574 - 1 + 2 
household appliance stores t 57 15 pfs End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢t..$ 104,541 + 1 — 3 
Gasoline and service stations ve ee - ra Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 — 2 - 6 
Lumber, building material, Employment (area) 40,950 i. 4 
and hardware stores + 8F +7 Ss > Manufacturing employment (area) 3,760 — 1 + 6 
Postal receipts* $ 31,334 m8 ii Percent unemployed (area) 3.5 + 6 — 20 





+ Normal seasonal change from September to October. 

* For the period September 19-—October 16. 

{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Econmic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 
t Money on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits tothe credit of banks. 

r Revised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 

u 1950 Urbanized Census. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

§ Figures are for Texarkana, Texas (pop. 31, 051) only. 


Unusually high increase in building activity figures due to a permitfor a structure valued at $219,900. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date average 











Sept 
1959 1959 1958 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


tTexas business activity, index...... ee et a, 217 225 204 217 
Miscellaneous freight carloading i in SW District, index .. : ; ees 78 80 78 82 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index ....... as : ; ; 418 408 409 403 
Wholesale prices in U.S., unadjusted index psa es ae 119.2 119.6 119.0 119.5 
Consumers’ prices in U. "i unadjusted ......... ° 125.5 125.2 123.7 124.4 
Income payments to individuals in U.S. (billions, at seasonally 

adjusted annual rate) ......................... Be ea, Sen ene 381.9* $ 3809r $ 3643r $ 378.6* 
Business failures (number) .. Serra eee ne OPO 38 39 46 35 
PUCUrn er renner MII SOI 182.3 182.0 168.7 177.9 


TRADE 


Total retail sales, index ............................ Soap eae ee 229* 213r 210r 
Durable-goods stores ... : 188* 159r 147r 
Nondurable-goods stores 250* 242r 243r 

Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores ._............... 70.9* 2.8* 70.5r 

Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores .......... 40.8* 35.7 fi 40.6r 


PRODUCTION 


Total electric power consumption, index . ; sieel aes cree coe Scr 403* 418* 345 
Industrial electric power consumption, index ...... ere = ; 376* 382° 334 
Crude oil production, index -.......................... ae Earn perenne. 106* 108r 115 
Crude oil runs to stills, index ................. : 138 137 146 
Gasoline consumption, index acl ee Phe. “es 188 
Natural gas production, index —.........-----------eese-eoe-eeeeeeeeseeeeeeenes 190 
Industrial production in U.S., index . 148* 149r 138 
enpennne Gee 143 : 138 
Construction authorized, index Bs 284 22: 258 

Residential building : - : 260 277 318 

Nonresidential building : ; 341 i 197 
Cement production, index ae ee ake re eta 194 20 213 
Cement consumption, index __. ee Seen a a 179 201 
Cement shipments, index _.._ AEN Pee ee pi hs ate eens 182 212 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm cash income, unadjusted index _ Re re d 165 
Prices received by ‘farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-14 = 100. es 2 : 285 
Prices paid by farmers in U.S., unadjusted index, 1909-14 = 100 2 297 294 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers ; z 97 


FINANCE 


Bank debits, index ...... Pen GN BBE aaNet cece See een Se ; 26 243 
Bank debits, U.S., index . SN VRCUS SEE Rte 2; 2% 213 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
§Loans (millions) ..... SRE er = 5 2,668 
§Loans and investments (millions) _ Ls 2 4,436 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) . : pak 7 2,715 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) Bante ra 7,77 72:3 $ 83,780 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) .. ; = eee 34, $208,954 $159,329 $236, 845 


LABOR 


Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) { ..... : ; 2,449. 2,450.6r 2,418.6 2,433.3* 2,392.9 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) {| .. ; ee As 5 482.8r 474.0 482.2* 477.8 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) { . eee es 228.1* 231.1r 224.4 231.1" 227.4 
Nondurable- goods employment (thousands) {| : . 251.4° 251.7r 249.6 251.1* 250.4 
Total civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) .. : 2,143.6 2,139.1 2,103.0 i 
Employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) .. 1,976.7 1,975.4 1,818.4 1,937.3 1,794.8 
Manufacturing employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) - 369.3 369.8 354.3 366.2 356.1 
Total unemployment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) _............... 81.7 84.1 102.8 97.8 t 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas ........ he 3.8 3.9 =e 4.7 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated; all are 
adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 
Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1958 benchmarks. 
* Preliminary. 
+ Based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price level. 
§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 
r Revised. 
{ Includes wage and salary workers only. 
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